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“TE food of Love” well deserves the investi-| 
gation of all ages. What did our grandfathers 
and grandmothers live on in this carnivo- 
rous, farinaceous, or herbiferous way; and on 
what did their grandfathers and grandmothers 
feed? Timbrels, and sackbuts, and pipes, and 
virginals, operated upon them as organs, and 
violins, and flutes, and piano-fortes, operate upon 
us; the instruments are different, but the 
chords of the human heart and the sympathies 
of the human passions are thesame. The harp 
which twanged to a Cleopatra produced similar 
emotions among the dusk beauties of Egypt 
which it excites in the royal and fair bosoms of 
England: the lyre of Timotheus and the fiddle 
of Paganini are only separated by a space of 
some two thousand years. 

It is extraordinary, that a science, the source 
of so much pleasure to mankind, so universal, 
so adapted to all circumstances, the delight of 
peace and the stimulant in war, the solace of 
the college and the palace—of all ranks and 
degrees; it is, we say, extraordinary, that so 
much obscurity should hang over it, and to so 
late a period, that what may be called the 
Antiquities of Music are absolutely modern,— 
almost within the memory of man ! 

Of Greek music we know nothing ; of Roman, 
nomore. Of the middle ages’ troubadours and 
minstrels, hardly a certain trace remains. And 
here, in Mr. Dauney’s volume, we have the 
vestiges of two centuries ago justly hailed and 
expounded as valuable and curious illustrations 
of an art which has charmed every year since the 
creation. Mr. Dauney’s work is, indeed, a very 
interesting and important one in the annals of 
sweet sounds: and it is honourable to the mo- 
dest estimate of his services that he thus humbly 
describes them: — 

_“« Mistakes and fallacies are common to all 
historical inquiries, and the example of the 
wisest of those who have gone before us has 
sufficiently shewn that they are peculiarly inci- 
dent to the topics which we have here brought 
under the notice of the reader. It is only by a 
careful examination of our statements along 
with those of others, that the public can ulti- 
mately be disabused of error, and clear, distinct, 
and satisfactory information obtained. What 
we have endeavoured to do has been merely, as 
we professed at the outset, to collect materials 
for a history of Scottish music; and these have 
not yet been fully emassed. More research 


must be applied, more manuscripts recovered, 
and much more information, historical and 
traditional, be brought to bear upon them. We 
should rejoice if the Skene MS. should, in the 
end, be the precursor of such a work; but, 
until all the requisite facts are brought to light, 
its execution need not be attempted.” 

Of the MS. thus spoken of, and which exists 
in the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh, it is 
truly said, that it throws more light upon the 
history of Scottish music than all the disquisitions 
of Tytler, Beattie, Gregory, Campbell, Kames, 
Franklin, &c. &c.—so much have plain facts of 
a hundred years antecedent, when restored to 
day, theadvantage over the ablest and most acute 
investigations and hypotheses. Treating of the 
Skene notation, Mr. D. observes —“ It may 
occasion some surprise when it is asserted, that 
it is at least one hundred years older than the 
earliest compilation of the kind which has ever 
issued from the press. This was Thompson’s 
‘Orpheus Caledonius,’ the first volume of 
which appeared in 1725, and the second in 
1733. In the former of these years, Allan 
Ramsay had published about seventy Scottish 
melodies with basses, as a sort of musical ap- 
pendix to his ‘ Tea-Table Miscellany,’ which, 
in like manner, with respect to the poetry, 
formed the first complete collection of Scottish 
songs. It is not meant that our Scottish me- 
lodies had not, prior to this, found their way 
into other printed collections. In Tom D’Ur- 
fey’s ‘ Pills to purge Melancholy,’ originally 
published at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and 
of which an enlarged edition appeared in 1719, 
there are some Scottish airs; and among these 
we recognise ‘ Dainty Davie,’ ‘The Lea Rig,’ 
* My Mother’s aye glowrin o'er Me,’ ‘ Over the 
Hills and far away,’ ‘Bonny Dundee,’ &c. 
Along with them, we have such precious mor- 
ceaux as the following : —‘ A Scotch Song, by 
Mr. Robert Brown’—‘ A Scotch Song, the 
words by Mr. John Hallam, set to music by 
Mr. John Cottrell’—* Bonny Scotch Lads that 
kens me weel, the words by Mr. Peter Noble, 
set by Mr. John Wilford,’ &c. These are, no 
doubt, ludicrous caricatures, both of the Scottish 
music and phraseology, and are merely referred 
to in order to shew, that, about this time, the 
Scottish style of melody had begun to be very 
generally appreciated by the English public.” 

At the same time it must long have been the 
delight of its native land, of its warlike preda- 
tory bands, of its pastoral population, and of its 
court, several of whose sovereigns were so far 
in advance of the rude eras in which they lived 
—the patrons and writers of poesy, the compa- 
nions of bards and their rivals in song. How 
sweetly has Lover embodied the idea; how 
touching are these lines ! 

Oh! Native Music, beyond comparing, 

The sweetest far on the ear that falls, 
Thy gentle numbers the heart remembers,— 
Thy strains enchain us in tender thralls. 

hy tones endearing, 
Or sad or cheering, 
The absent soothe on a foreign strand,— 
Oh, who can tell 


What a holy spell 
Is in the song of our native land ! 


The proud and lowly—the pilgrim holy— 
The lover kneeling at beauties’ shrine ; 








The bard who dreams by the haunted streams— 
All, all are touched by thy pow’r divine! 
The captive cheerless, 
The soldier fearless, 
The mother—taught by nature’s hand, 
Her child, when weeping, 
Will lull to sleeping, 
With some sweet song of her native land ! 


And old Scotland felt and appreciated this. 

** Although (the author remarks) the custom 
has been for many years in disuse, insomuch as 
scarcely to have left a vestige of its former 
existence, music, both secular and sacred, un- 
questionably formed a branch of ordinary educa- 
tion in Scotland, upon the same footing as it 
now does in Germany and other parts of the 
Continent, not only during the sway of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but for many years 
after the Reformation.” 

The banishment of organs, called by the 
severe and rigid Presbyterians ‘ the devil's box 
o’ whistle-pipes,”” no doubt checked the pro- 
gress of the art; but still it flourished in other 
places than the church, and if Harmony was 
left uncultivated, Melody remained. Some of 
the particulars connected with these airs are 
interesting to literature. 

“The air, ‘If floods of tears,’ which we 
have in the Skene MS., is here (in Forbes’s 
‘ Cantus,’ edit. of 1666) associated with two 
different sets of words; but the most interest. 
ing coincidence we observe is a sonnet of 
Montgomery, ‘ Away, vain world, bewitcher of 
my heart,’ the air of which is that of 
« Farewell, dear heart, since thou must needs be gone ; 

My eyes do shew my life is almost done;’ 
with which all our readers are familiar, being 
the sonnet which Shakspere puts into the 
mouths of Sir Toby Belch and the Clown, in 
the scene where their midnight orgies are 
interrupted by the unwelcome presence of 
Malvolio. In Montgomery's Poems, the song, 
‘ Away, vain world,’ is mentioned as having 
been composed to the ‘ toon’ of ‘ Sal I let her 
go,’ part of the burden of ‘ Farewell, dear 
heart ;’ and if any doubt might at first have 
existed as to their identity, the fact is now 
satisfactorily established, the editor having 
recently discovered the sonnet itself in a MS. 
of the year 1639, belonging to the Advocates’ 
Library, set to the very tune which appears in 
Forbes’s‘ Cantus.’ Dr. Percy hasgiven the words 
of this song; but it has not hitherto been 
known that the air to which it was sung was 
lurking unobserved in this curious volume. 
We have the further satisfaction of introducing 
a still older version of this air than that con- 
tained in Forbes or the above-mentioned MS. 
in the Skene collection, under a different name 
from any of the preceding —‘ O sillie soul 
alace.’ ”’ 

The moralising of popular ballads for reli- 
gious effects gave rise to some strange mixtures 
of sacred and profane. 

‘¢ It is alluded to by Shakspere in the ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale,’ where he speaks of a puritan who 
sings psalms to hornpipes; and, what we 
could scarcely have looked for, it has been 
carried down so near our own timesas till with- 
in these sixty or seventy years: a religious 
sect, denominated the Bereans, having signal- 
ised themselves by the production of a volume 
similar to that from which the above extracts 
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are made, and of which the following are 
specimens :— 
* Wat ye what I met yestreen 
Lying in , Mama ? 
An angel bright,’ &c. 


* Haud awa, bide awa, 
Haud awa frae me, Deilie.’” 


The following extract throws a light on many 
an old tune, 
*« The Iudicrous vernacular poem, called 
‘ cockelbie Sow,’ written rather before the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, in the following 
passage contains several allusions to the ballads, 
songs, and dances, that were popular at that 
time :—— 
“ And his cousin Copyn Cull, 

* Foul of bellis ful ful,’* 

Led the dance and began, 

Play us ‘ Joly Lemmane.’+ . 

Sum trottet ‘ Tras and Trenass, 

Surh balterit ‘ The Bass” 

Sum, ‘ Perdolly,’ sum, ‘ Trolly lolly,’t 

Sum, ‘ Cok craw thou q!! day; 

« Twysbank § and baggy 

Sum * Lincolne,’ sum, ‘ Lindsay,’|) 

Sum, ‘ Jolly Lemman dawis it not day;’ 

Sum, ‘ Be yone woodsyd’ singis, 

Sum, ¢ Lait lait in es, 

Sum, ‘ Joly Martene with a mok,’ 

Sum, ‘ Lulalow lute cok.’ 

Sum bakkit, sum bingit, 

Sum crakkit, sum cringit ; 

Sum movit most mak revell, 

Sum, ‘ Symon Sonis of Quhynfell ;’ 

Sum, ¢ Maister Peir de Cougate,’ 

And uyir sum ¢ in Cousate, 

At leser drest to dance. 

Sum, ‘ Ourfute,’ sum ¢ Orliance,’** 

Sum, ¢ Rusty Bully with a bek, 

And every note in vyeris nek.’ 

Sum usit the dancis to dance 

Of Cipres and Boheme: 

Sum the faitis full yarne 

Of Portugal and Naverne ; 

Sum counterfutit the gyis of Spayne, 

Sum Italy, sum Almaine; 

Sum noisit Napillis anone, 

And uyir sum of Arragone ; 

Sum, ‘ The Cane of Tartary,’ 

Sum, ‘ The Soldane of Surry.’tt 

Than all arrayit ina ring, 

Dansit ¢ My deir derling.’}! 


“No more vestiges of this branch of our 
literature are traceable till the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, when we turn to the 
poems of Douglas and Dunbar, for an addition 
to our catalogue of empty names. But, amidst 
these shadows of the departed, we are happy to 
have it in our power to present our readers with 





* « «Full of bellis, ful ful,’ that is to say, all 
round with bells, In the lord high treasurer’s accounts 
for 1513, we observe the following entry: ‘Item, to thirty 
—_ of bellis, for dansaris, dely verit to Thomas Boswell, 
iiij Ib. 128.7” 

, A Lemmane,’ and ‘ Tras and Trrenas,’ must 
have been dances.” 

t ‘** Perdolly,’ and ‘ Trolly lolly,’ were probably the 
chorus, or burden of popular songs. See Ritson’s ‘ Ancient 
Songs,’ p. 92. ‘Trolly Lolly Lemman dou,’ in ‘ Com- 
playnt of Scotland.’” 

§ “ * Twysbank,’ Leyden considers to be the same with 


«When Tayis bank wes blumyt brycht,’ 


in the Bannatyne MS. p. 229.” 
|| *« It is probable that the names here given referred to 
uctions popular in England. In Ritson’s ‘ Ancient 
Songs,’ p. 30, there is ‘a song on his mistress, whom he 
admires as the fairest maid between Lyncolne and Lynd- 
seye, rey oe and Lounde, (i. e¢. London.) It is 
copied from a MS. of the reign of Edward IT.” 

§| «* Mentioned in Constable’s ‘ Cantus,’” 

** «© « Quirfute and Orliance’ are also mentioned ina 
poem in the Bannatyne MS, on * the laying of a Ghaist,’ 
which begins— 

* Listis, Lordis, I sall you tell.’ 
And similar to these, in all probability, are Platfute and 
Backfute, dances still known in some parts of the country. 
They take their names from the particular motion of the 
feet by which they are distinguished. In ‘ Christ Kirk 
on the Green’ Platfute is refered to. 


* Platfute he bobbit up with bends.’ 


Also in Sir David Lyndsay’s *‘ Complaynte of the Papingo,’ 
along with another, called fute toe “* 


* To learn her language artificiall 
To play platfute and quhissel fute before.’ 
e te _ must a ge for ho 
** Supposed to be the same with ‘ My dayis darling,’ 
in Constable's ¢ Cantus,’” rm 


mentio) 





something more substantial, which never before 
reached publicity. These are two metrical 
‘ormances, at least so they may be termed, 
although one of them is a mere fragment, and 
it may occasion some surprise when we mention 
the place where they have been discovered, viz. 
the ‘ Minute-book of Burgh Sasines of the city 
of Aberdeen!’* To what they owe their 
insertion in this inauspicious volume, whether 
to the truant propensities of some incorrigible 
outh, whose poetical aspirations were not to 
be restrained by the dull routine of legal 
drudgery, or whether they had been entered, 
along with other public documents, for better 
preservation (as it is technically called), we know 
not; but certain it is, that they appear there 
‘duly recorded’ (1503-7) along with some 
verses by Dunbar.” 

We will not intermeddle with the author’s 
dissertations on musical instruments, minstrels, 
&c., but recommend them to every reader, as 
extremely valuable to musical history generally. 

For instance, on the word “ Choro.” 

‘¢ Dr. Solander told Mr. Pennant, that in 
the oldest northern songs in the Hebrides, the 
bagpipe was mentioned under the name of the 
soeck-pipe; and we have already seen, that 
Giraldus Cambrensis, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, speaks of it as one of the 
instruments in use both in Scotland and in 
Wales. His words are as follows :—‘ Hibernia 
quidem duobus tantum utitur et delectatur 
instrumentis—cythara scilicet et tympano: 
Scotia tribus, cythara, tympano, et choro; 
Gwallia vero cythara, tibiis, et choro.’ It will 
be remembered, that the same word ‘ chorus’ 
is used by Bower, in his enumeration of the 
musical accomplishments of James I. (of Scot- 
land) ; and in rendering that word by bagpipe, 
we are quite aware that we have entered upon 
debateable ground. Mr. P. F. Tytler, in his 
history, has faltered as to its meaning, and 
substituted for it (as he himself admits, some- 
what rashly) the word ‘cornu.’ That he 
should have hesitated as to the proper significa- 
tion of the word ‘ chorus,’ is not to be wondered 
at. Pinkerton did not comprehend it ; Leyden, 
Ritson, and Jones, misinterpreted it: and the 
Reverend Mr. Macdonald, who was one of our 
best informed writers on Scottish music, pro- 


hung | posed it as a sort of enigma for the solution of 


the Scottish antiquary.” 

‘In Scotland, the use of the bagpipe seems 
to have gradually superseded that of the harp; 
but this process, we should think, must have 
taken place chiefly within the last two hundred 
years,—-previous to which, we doubt very much 
whether the natives of North Britain were 
more distinguished for their partiality for the 
bagpipe than their southern neighbours. Even 
Shakspere, although he talks of the ‘drone of 
a Lincolnshire bagpipe,’ and of ‘a Yorkshire 
bagpiper,’ has nowhere associated that instru- 
ment with the Scots; and when we go back 
several centuries anterior to this, we find it 





* «« This and an unlooked-for discovery of music, which 
we shall afterwards have occasion to mention, may serve 
as examples of a truth well known to antiquaries, viz, 
that rarities of this description are often to be found where 
they are least of all to be expected. Sir John Graham 
Dalyell (* Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Century,’ p. 8) 
mentions a poem as having been found at the end of a| 
manuscript of the Regiam Majestatem in the Advocates’ 
Library, with two blank staves for music subjoined.” 

t ‘* The Highland Society of Scotland has been much 
and justly applauded for having, by annual premiums, 
kept up the ame military instrument of the High- 
landers; but why should they have allowed to sink into 
oblivion their great musical instrument — that for which 
all their oldest and most exquisite airs were composed ? | 
Why has there been no attempt to revive these, and 
along with them the recollection of the time when ‘ the 





shell went round, the bards sung, and the soft hand of 
the virgins trembled on the strings of the harp ?’” 


used in both countries by the same class of 
persons. Chaucer’s miller played upon it, 
* A bagpipe well couth he blowe and sowne;’ 
and ‘ Will Swane,’ ‘ the meikle miller man,’ 
in our ‘ Peblis to the Play,’ calls for it to assist 
in the festivities of the day,— 
* Giff I sall dance, have doune, lat se 
Blaw up the bagpyp than,’ 

Indeed, although we are justly proud of our 
ancient proficiency on the harp, and adhere 
unhesitatingly to our claims to supremacy on 
that head, we are much disposed, upon a candid 
consideration of the facts, to resign to the 
English the palm of superiority in this less 
refined description of music, about the time to 
which we refer. The pipers who are mentioned 
in the lord high treasurer’s accounts seem al- 
most uniformly to have been natives of Eng. 
land. Thus, 10th July, 1489, there is a pay- 
ment of eight pounds eight shillings ‘ to 
Inglis pyparis that com to the castel yet and 
playit to the king.’ Again, in 1505, there is 
another payment to ‘ the Inglis pipar with the 
drone.’ It should be added, that, while the 
* bagpiper ’ formed part of the musical establish. 
ment of the English sovereigns and noblemen, 
during the sixteenth century, we find no such 
musician retained at the Scottish court. Our 
monarchs had probably not much relish for 
this sort of pipe music, and although the re- 
sult of our investigation of the word ‘ chorus’ 
has had the effect of clearly convicting our first 
James of being a performer upon that most 
unprincely instrument, (for which, the only 
precedent we can find in history is that of the 
Emperor Nero*), we should remember that he 
had most probably acquired that, as well as his 
other accomplishments, in England, where he 
received the rest of his education. We do not 
conceive, upon the whole, that the bagpipe has 
ever been a very popular instrument in Scot- 
land, except in the Highland districts; and 
we may state this with some confidence, as to 
one part of the eountry,—a royal burgh, which 
we have already had occasion to name, and 
where the magistrates actually prohibited the 
common piper from going his rounds, in terms 
by no means complimentary of the instrument. 
Our readers will be the less surprised at the supe- 
rior refinement here exhibited, when they are 
informed that these were the ‘ musical magis- 
trates’ of the city of Aberdeen, whose praises 
have been so loudly trumpeted by Forbes, the 
publisher of the ‘ Cantus,’ in his dedication of 
that work. ‘26th May, 1630. The magistrates 
discharge the common piper of all going through 
the toun at nycht, or in the morning, in tyme 
coming, with his pype,—it being an incivill 
forme to be usit within sic a famous burghe, 
and being often fund fault with, als weill be 
sundrie nichtbouris of the toune as be 
strangeris.”’’+ ‘i 

“ We are now amply fortified against the 
attacks of Mr. Ritson’s scepticism; and our 
readers will recollect that these MSS. are 
merely such as have fallen within the scope of 
our personal observation. In a letter which 
Mr. Ritson addressed to Mr. Walker, the au- 
thor of the ‘ Memoirs of the Irish Bards,’ in 
1791, several years before the publication of 
the ‘ Essay on Scottish Song,’ after noticing 
the apparent want of all direct evidence of the 
existence of our favourite airs, prior to the 
Restoration, he puts the question, * Upon what 





* «« It is mentioned by Suetonius, that when the Em- 
peror Nero heard of the revolt by which he lost his em- 
pire and his life, he made a solemn vow, that if it should 
please the gods to extricate him from his difficulties, he 
would perform in public on the bagpipe.” 

t ‘* Aberdeen Town Council Register. See ‘ Analecta 








Scotica,’ vol. ii. p, 322.” 
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foundation, then, do we talk of the antiquity 
of Scottish music?’ Indeed, we have been 
taunted on this subject in more than one 
quarter. Jones tells us that we have ‘no such 
thing as an ancient and authentic MS. like 
what the Irish or the Welsh have,’ Now, al- 
though we have no inclination whatever to 
provoke a national contest upon this or any 
other point, or to challenge the antiquity of 
many celebrated Welsh and Irish airs; yet, 
believing, as we do, the real state of the fact 
to be this, that neither the Welsh nor the Irish 
can produce any authentic collections of their 
national music of so old a date, and containing 
so many popular melodies, as the MSS. of 
Scottish airs which we have above described, 
we cannot allow the observation to pass un- 
noticed. We are not aware that Mr. Morris's 
MSS., said to be of the eleventh century, but 
which Dr. Burney thought much more recent, 
though filled with harp music, arranged in 
harmony or counterpoint, contain any Welsh 
air known at the present day. In Jones’s 
Collection, two or three airs are copied from 
MSS. ; but of these the age is not mentioned ; 
and the editor expressly styles his work a 
‘Collection of Welsh National Melodies,’ which 
‘have been handed down by tradition,’ and 
which he collected ‘from hearing the old mu- 
sicians or minstrels play them on their instru- 
ments, and from their being chanted by the 

ntry.” In the same way, the first collec- 
tion of ancient Irish airs was formed by Mr. 
Bunting, being noted at the meeting of harpers 
in 1792, at Belfast, and afterwards taken down 
from their performance, and from the singing 
of the people in different parts of the country. 
In short, the authentication of these airs by 
MSS. is a thing which appears never to have 
been dreamt of either in Wales or in Ire- 
land. * = ” 

“ We have now before us direct and incon. 
trovertible proof that many melodies which 
have come down to the present day are two 
hundred, and, in some instances, upwards of 
two hundred, years old; and, further than this, 
we are enabled to ascend many years beyond 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
upon grounds which, though circumstantial 
and presumptive, are, in some respects, not 
the less satisfactory and convincing. ba 

“ Tt is not to be presumed of any collection 
of national airs that they are coeval with the 
period when the collection was formed. An 
individual who sits down to a task of this 
nature, has no inducement to give the prefer- 
ence to such as have been most recently com- 
posed. On the contrary, he rather looks back 
to former ages. It is * the voice of years that 
are gone that roll before him with their deeds,’ 
the airs which are endeared to him by national 
and family association, and embalmed in his 
memory by the consecrating power of time, in 
which he chiefly delights, and which he is most 
anxious to secure from oblivion. ‘To suppose, 
therefore, that the greater part of the Scottish 
melodies contained in this MS. are not of a 
much earlier date than the reign of James VI., 
would be, to say the least of it, a gross viola- 
tion of probability. Further, a document has 
transpired, in the course of our researches, 
from which it distinctly appears that the Scot. 
tish music most highly appreciated at that time 
was not the composition of that age, but of a 
period long anterior to it. This is a paper 
styled ‘ Information touching the Chappell- 
Royall of Scotland,’ the original of which is 
deposited in the General Register House. It 
is dated at Whitehall, 24th Januar , 1631, and 
ears to be signed by Edward Kellie, who, as 





appears from a writ under the Privy Seal, was 
appointed ‘ Receiver of the fees’ of the said 
chapel, 26th November, 1629. * * * 

T¢ ap that the musicians of the cha. 
pel-royal were ‘kept at daily practice’ in all 
sorts of vocal and instrumental music, including 
English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Latin, Ita- 
lian, and Old Scottish Music. There can be no, 
doubt that this last expression referred to the 
popular national music of Scotland, That sa- 
cred music was here not meant is sufficiently 
obvious; the metrical psalmody of the Re- 
formed Scottish Church was not old, and the 
music of the church in Scotland before the Re- 
formation was identical with that of Rome, 
and, therefore, not Scottish. * ° ° 

“ Before closing our notice of the ancient 
Scottish music, perhaps it is not too much to 
deduce another observation from the memo- 
rable critique, by Giraldus Cambrensis, on the 
Irish and Scottish music of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He has represented its style as lively 
and rapid, and contrasted it with the dull, 
heavy spirit of the English airs. Is it not 
probable, therefore, that our oldest tunes were 
of the lively sort, and our slow airs (and these 
possess the most decided ecclesiastical pecu- 
liarities) of more recent origin? We merel 
start the conjecture, and yet it is one which 
we have sometimes thought strengthened by 
other considerations. We have the evidence 
of Tassoni that, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Scotland was distinguished for 
its plaintive melodies; but, at this time, or 
anterior to this, we scarcely find any other in- 
stance where this part of our music is men- 
tioned with approbation, or commented upon in 
any kind of way, while the dance tunes appear 
to have been very much in voguee * * * 

“ We are now no longer at a loss for a 
standard by which we can test the genuineness 
of our national music, distinguish the true from 
the false, and separate the pure ore from all 
admixture of baser metal. Whether or not 
they come from ‘ the well of (Scottish) genius 
undefiled,’ we cannot say; but they are a dis- 
tance of one hundred years nearer the foun- 
tain head than any with which the public have 
previously been acquainted. And it is also 
worthy of remark (we speak here of the prin- 
cipal Seottish airs), that they are not cast in 
the formal and elaborate mould which charac- 
terises the artificial compositions of the age 
when the collection was formed. They are 
animated, chaste, and simple in their style and 
expression, and though ‘old and plain,’ and 
more remarkable for spirit and originality than 
for elegance, it may be said of them, as of the 
poetical relics of ancient minstrelsy, 

* With rough majestic force they moye the heart, 

And strength and nature make amends for art.’” 

We have only been able to glance at some of 
the leading features of this truly national and 
interesting work; and very many incidental 
but curious matters are, of necessity, passed 
over. As for example :— 

‘¢ We reckon the old favourite country dance, 
* Roger de Coverly,’ which Hawkins gives in 
the page immediately following that now re- 
ferred to (p. 470), another Scottish tune with 
an English name. It has been long known in 
this country under the title of ‘ The Maltman 
comes on Monday;’ and, as such, now lies 
before us in a MS. collection belonging to Mr. 
Laing, dated 1706. The date of Sir John 


Hawkins’s copy is not given. * * 

“ Port Ballangowne.—‘'To the wandering 
harpers (says Mr. Tytler, in his ‘ Dissertation 
on Scottish Music’) we are certainly indebted 
for that species of music which is now scarcely 








aeneneieemmneiienetiiententa tis atte ee 
known—I mean the port. Almost every great 
family had a port that went by the name of the 
family. Of the few that are still preserved are 
Port Lennox, Port Gordon, Port Seton, and 
Port Athole, which are all of them excellent in 
their kind. The port is not of the martial 
strain of the march, as some have conjectured ; 
those above named being all in the plaintive 
strain, and modulated for the harp.” ‘ Port 
Ballangowne,’ therefore, may be regarded with 
some interest, as by much the oldest recorded 
copy of this very rare description of music 
which has hitherto been published.” 

We should say that these were clan or family 
tunes played at the gate, as by the Welsh 
harpers of the present day, or at the board where 
master and servant, lord and vassal, sat down, 
above and below the salt, to their ample pro. 
visions. We conclude with a notice which will 
remind the reader of one of Moore’s most 
beautiful and popular melodies. 

“In regard (says Mr. D.) to No. CXI. 
‘Lyk as the dum Solsequium’ (or Sun-Flower), 
no one who has seen the melody to which it 
was sung will have reason to regret its non- 
appearance in this publication; but as the 
words, by Alexander Montgomery, possess con- 
siderable merit, they are here subjoined :— 

“* € The Solsequium. 
Lyk as the dum Solsequium, with cair ou’rcum, 
And sorou, vhen the sun goes out of sight, 
Hings doun his head, and droups as dead, and will not 
Bot tovks bis leavis, throu langour of the nicht, 
‘Till folish Phaeton ryse, with vhip in hand, 
To cleir the cristall skyis, and light the land : 
Birds in thair bour luiks for that hour, 
And to thair Prince ane glad good-morou givis ; 


Fra thyn, that flour cist not to lour, 

But laughis on Phebus lousing out his leives : 

Sa fairis with me, except I be vhair I may se 

My lamp of light,—my Lady and my Love. 

Fra scho rts, ten thousand dairts, in syndrie airts, 
Thirlis throu my hevy hart, but rest or rove; 

My countenance declairs my inward grief; 

Good hope almaist dispairs to find relief. 

I dye,— Tanya play does me a 

T loth on euiry thing | look,— g 

Till Titan myne vpone me shyne, 

That I revive throu favour of hir face. 

Fra she appeir [into his spheir], begins to cleir, 
The enn of an Famer day ; e 
Then Curage cryis on Hope to ryse, fra he espyis 
My noysome nicht of absence worne auay. 
No wo, vhen I aualk, may me impesh; 

Bot on my staitly stalk, I flourish fresh. 

I spring,— I sprout;—my leivis ly out ; 

My color changes in ane hartsum hew. 

No more | lout, but stands vp stout, 

As glade of hir, for whom I only greu. 

O happie day! go not auay. Apollo! stay 
Thy chair from going doun into the west : 
Of me thou mak thy Zodiak, that I may tak 
My plesur, to behold vhom I love best. 
Thy presence me restores to lyf from d{[eath]; 

Thy absence also shores to cut my breath. 

I wish, in vain, thee to remane, 

Sen primum mobile sayis aluayis nay ; 

At leist thy wane turn soon be meee 

{Fareweill, with patience perforce till day}.'” 

We are sorry that our form does not enable 
us to insert any specimen of the music in this 
venerable and delightful collection; but the 
volume itself must be referred to for that, and 
it will amply repay the seeker. It rejoices us to 
see so charming a resurrection of undoubted 
song; for it should be remembered, that the 
productions of such men as Ramsay (‘ Teg. 
Table Miscellany,” 1724,) and Burns, by en- 
tirely engaging the popular mind, are but too 
well calculated to bury for ever the voice of 
earlier melody. The present suffices, and we 
forget the past. 

We have but one other remark to make. 
We think Mr. Dauney might, with some ad- 
vantage, have availed himself of the writings of 
those German critics who have endeavoured to 
prove the analogy between the Scots’ system 
and that of the Chinese and Hindu. But we 


must end by acknowledging that his book is the 
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most important one on musical antiquities which 
has appeared for many years; and, in regard to 
Scottish music, the most important that has ever 
been published. 

We must reserve our second head for another 
notice. 





Exoursions in the Interior of Russia, &c. ec. 
By Robert Bremner, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1839. Colburn. 

Tus ample and able work, the production of 

a@ man of sense, and an acute and impartial 

observer, has reached us too late to do more 

than make upon us a general impression of its 
merits. The author has departed from the 
common roads, and made a good use of his time 
during his Russian travel; and to illustrate 
this alone (leaving St. Petersburg, the 

Emperor, and his Politics, for the present, at 

least, out of the question), we merely select two 

or three notices of matters within the compass 
of our page, and possessing the greatest novelty. 

** The laws of the empire requiring that all 
those condemned to exile, in whatever part of 
the country they may have received sentence, 
must pass through Moscow on their way to 
Siberia, the traveller has here the best oppor- 
tunity that can be afforded in any part of 
European Russia, of Jearning something of the 
treatment and prospects of those unhappy 
men. On reaching this city, they are allowed 
a brief rest in the convict prison; their daily 
journeys being so calculated that the separate 
bands all arrive here, from the opposite corners 
of the empire, each Saturday night. After 
resting throughout the ensuing week, during 
which they are relieved from their chains, they 
are despatched in one common band on the 
second Monday after their arrival; on which 
occasion government allows some member or 
members of the committee of prisons to be pre- 
sent, to control the harshness of the jailors or 
the guards, and to see that none suffer any un- 
necessary degree of restraint. They are even 

‘ empowered to hear any statement which the 
prisoners may make, and, in most cases, to 
grant immediate redress; or if the application 
be not of a nature to be granted on the spot, to 
pledge themselves that it shall be duly attended 
to after their departure. This, it will at once 
be seen, is a great indulgence to the prisoners ; 
and the government, so far from thwarting the 
benevolent visitors, complies with almost every 
suggestion. These interferences do not, of 
course, extend to the quashing of legal proceed- 
ings, but merely to the prisoner’s comforts, his 
health, or his wishes regarding his family.” 

After mentioning the philanthropy in this 
respect of a Dr. Hazy, the author describes his 
having obtained leave to witness the departure 
of a train from the log huts near the city, where 
they were assembled for that purpose. 

** On being admitted, which was done with 
great caution, and after a strict scrutiny, we 
found the first court occupied bya file of prisoners 
already chained for their dreary journey. Poor 
wretches! with those heavy fetters on their 
ankles, they were to walk every step of a 
journey which lasted only a few days less than 
six months! They were all, men and women, 
in the convicts’ dress, a long loose kind of great- 
coat, made of coarse lightish gray cloth. The 
men have one side of their head shaved ; but 
to distinguish soldiers more readily from the 
others, they have the whole fore part of 
the head shaved, in place of the side. 
All are permitted to retain the enormous 
beard, in which they take much delight. 

» Bach is allowed a low felt cap; but ey 

always remained uncovered when any visitor 











came near: in fact, the whole time we 
remained in the prison, the manner of all 
we saw was not only respectful, but becoming. 
There was something of composed resignation 
amongst them, which touched us more than 
clamorous grief would have done. Of what is 
still more shocking in such places —levity— 
there was also none—not a single instance of 
the swearing and attempted tricks generally 
seen in such places at home. Leaving the 
court, we entered a large prison-room, most 
frightfully crowded with men, women, and 
children, who were to depart that morning. 
Dr. Hazy and another member of the com- 
mittee were seated near the door, and by them 
stood the principal keeper, who had the long 
list of names in his hand, to each of which was 
added a brief notice of the crime and history of 
the individual. Always, as a new name was 
called, the person came forward from the 
crowd, and, before passing out to have his 
chains put on in the yard, was asked whether 
he had any application to make. Many of 
them had nothing to ask; others had petitions 
about wife, or child, or relations, which were 
almost invariably granted. If the request be 
of a kind which cannot be fulfilled without a 
short delay, the visitors’ powers go so far as to 
entitle them to defer a prisoner’s departure for 
a week. = ss 2 

‘‘ The applications were, of course, of very 
different kinds. One man, for instance, a Jew, 
came forward and begged that he might be 
granted eight days’ delay, as his brother, also a 
convict, would arrive the following week, and 
it would be some consolation to them, even in 
disgrace, to travel together. Would this very 
natural prayer have been granted in England ? 
Here it was instantly complied with; and the 
poor man — he had been condemned for a spe- 
cies of forgery — drew back overjoyed into the 
throng. A female who had volunteered to ac- 
company her husband, and had an infant in her 
arms, wished that they might be allowed to 
remain a little, to give time for receiving an 
answer to an application which they had made 
to see whether the parish would allow their 
other child to accompany them. This also was 
conceded. In explanation of this case it may 
be stated, that by the law, if a prisoner wish to 
have his wife with him, and she is willing to 
go (she cannot be compelled, banishment to 
Siberia cancelling the bonds of marriage), go- 
vernment pays all her expenses on the journey, 
but she must assume the convict uniform, and 
go along with the train — not tied, nor in it, 
but behind it—in one of the carts for infants 
and baggage. With children the case is dif- 
ferent — they belong to the parish, not to the 
parents. Each parish and each proprietor 
having an interest in keeping their population 
as high as possible, parents are not allowed to 
claim any above five years of age when boys, 
nor above seven when girls. Boys in parti- 
cular, parishes are very unwilling to part with; 
as may be expected in a country where the 
numbers to be drawn for the army in each 
parish depends not on the amount of popula- 
tion at the moment of drawing, but on the 
amount a short time before; so that the con- 
scription falls more heavily on those who re- 
main, if they part too readily with youngsters. 


Sometimes, however, great indulgence is shewn, | al 


both by proprietors and communities; hence, 
even in this place of misery, we saw several 
happy families — yes, happy, for they were all 
together, father, mother, and three and four 
children. To such groups exile was but a 
name. [A sad and horrid one though.—<£d. 


i _ 


victs going away. Amongst them were some 
interesting prisoners, a few of whom will be 
mentioned below. The ceremony just de. 
scribed was gone through with all, and by the 
time we returned to the principal court, fetters 
had been placed on nearly the whole band. 
It is a cruel operation. The fetters consist of 
couple of heavy iron rings, one for each ancle, 
united by a chain generally two feet long, or 
rather more, and made of links each four or five 
inches in length. Thechains are not placed on 
the naked skin, but over the short boot. In- 
stead of being fastened by a padlock, however, 
so as to be easily removed at night, the prisoner 
is never relieved of them till he reach his jour. 
ney’s end: the chains are riveted by the exe. 
cutioner, who drives an iron bolt through the 
ankle-rings, and, by strong hammering, flattens 
it at both ends, in such a way, that nothing can 
take it out —it must be cut through by main 
force. While the chaining is going on, the 
serjeant who is to take charge of the prisoners 
on their journey stands by all the time, to see 
that all are secured to his satisfaction ; that is, 
in such a way as he thinks will justify him in 
answering for their safe keeping with his own 
life. Of the whole band, only one remained 
still standing by the block. He was pained by 
the tightness of the ring on one ankle. There 
was some hesitation about removing it, but the 
doctor interfered, and it was taken off. Then 
came the hammering anew—a barbarous sight; 
every blow went to the heart. The prisoner 
puts his foot on a block, in the middle of which 
stands a small anvil, the height of the ankle. 
The strong executioner, clad in a short coarse 
great coat, seemed to have little pleasure in his 
task. There was confusion in his looks and 
manner; his dishevelled hair, partly concealed 
by a ragged covering, hung wildly about his 
face ; but though there was something savage 
about him, he looked, on the whole, shy and 
timid, as if unwilling to be seen in such work. 
The whole band being now fettered, they were 
again mustered in the yard, after which a new 
chaining commenced ; they had still to be linked 
four and four together by the wrists. At the 
head of the line a little table was standing, 
covered with copper coin, from which every 
man was receiving, in advance, a certain part 
of this daily allowance, government giving each, 
for his maintenance, forty-eight kopeeks, or a 
fraction less than five-pence a-day. ‘To each 
woman who accompanies her husband, half that 
sum is allowed, and for each child something in 
proportion. As the moment of starting ap- 
proached—the moment when for them the 
world~—our world—should cease to have any in- 
terest, for when once these gates are passed 
they are considered as dead, cut off from society 
—Wwe were more than ever struck with the calm 
bearing of the troop. So far from being sad or 
repining, they looked almost cheerful and wil- 
ling to go. This feeling is inspired by the 
general leniency of their treatment. Some of 
the officers employed about them may be harsh, 
but the system, as was remarked by one of our 
party, well acquainted with the prison discipline 
of England, is in many things much more in- 
dulgent than our own. They are warmly 
clothed, provided with strong shoes for the 
journey, and plentifully fed. If sick, they are 
so cared for. All being now ready, the final 
scene was gone through, by the doctor asking— 
it is the last chance they have of making their 
wants known—‘ Whether they were satistied, or 
had any request still to make?” All replied, 
‘ We are contented ; we have nothing to ask. 

‘* Each day’s journey is from twenty-two to 





L.G.] There were other rooms full of con- 


twenty-five versts (from fourteen two-thirds 
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to sixteen two-thirds miles English), but never 
more than the ordinary military march, and 
there are houses of shelter for them over-night. 
The escort is always relieved at short inter- 
vals. Re ig ” 

« There was one case in which even his be- 
nevolence could scarcely say a word: it was 
that of a murderer, who pleaded hard for re- 
lease. He had assassinated his wife, his dread- 
ful crime being aggravated by circumstances of 
unusual atrocity. For this he had received 
sentence of death, as we should say in England, 
though the term will not apply in Russia, 
where, as formerly stated, the punishment of 
death is now almost unknown. But though 
his life had been spared, it was to be a life of 
suffering. Besides being condemned to con- 
stant labour in the most deadly occupation 
within the bounds of Siberia, he had been pu- 
nished with the knont, branded with hot irons 
on each cheek, and had the word ‘ murderer’ 
stamped on his brow. These disfiguring stains 
added to the sinister expression of his coun- 
tenance; and there were some beside him with 
looks fully as forbidding. 2 ss 

“ Among the prisoners who most attracted 
our notice, was a black-moustachoed, powerful- 
looking man, still young. His manly and hand- 
some, though fierce countenance, would have 
excited interest, even if seen in company of a 
very different stamp ; but he stood alone, and, 
to our surprise, seemed to be shunned by his 
companions. Think who he was —the execu- 
tioner of Moscow, now loaded with chains, and 
on his way to Siberia! And for what? The 
poor wretch’s crime shewed him to have still 
something good about him, notwithstanding 
his terrible office. It is the law, that when this 
situation becomes vacant, any one condemned 
to Siberia may have his sentence commuted, 
provided he accept the unenviable post. He is 
still a prisoner, but is allowed to live by him- 
self, and to go about free within the walls of 
the prison. Some time before, this man had 
accepted the office, but was soon so disgusted 
with the bloody task, that he made his es- 
cape; was caught again, and now irrevocably 
banished. ° ° ° 

“ Two of the convicts had been condemned 
for returning from Siberia. They were de- 
tected on reaching their native districts. One 
of them was so old, that it was impossible he 
could stand this second journey ; yet, old as 
he was, he could not forget his home: he had 
trudged through a thousand dangers, and across 
a thousand wastes, to see it but once ere he 
died —all this, too, with the certainty that he 
would be discovered and sent back, under worse 
circumstances than before, besides receiving 
severe corporal punishment. We were much 
moved to find a Polish nobleman in one of the 
Tooms, undistinguished from the lowest thieves 
and horse-stealers. His pale and wasted ap- 
pearance told how much his degradation was 
preying upon him. Conversation with him 
was, of course, not permitted; but we were 
told that he had been guilty of falsifying some 
government papers. The sight of this unhappy 
individual induced us to try whether we could 
obtain information about the way in which 
prisoners of rank were treated ; but we learned 
little on this unwelcome subject. It was ad- 
mitted, however, that they are compelled to 
march the whole way on foot, the same as the 
others, and along with the others; this, too, 
whatever their offence may have been — whe- 
ther the charge be of a political or of a criminal 
nature, no distinction is made. The only in- 
dulgence we could hear of, and even of this we 
are doubtful, is, that they are lodged at night 


in a less crowded place, and, though they walk 
with the rest, are not chained. To this latter 
part of a nobleman’s indulgences, however, we 
accidentally discovered an exception, in the 
very case of the individual now mentioned. 
Forgetting what he had just been told about 
no nobleman being fettered, one of us asked 
whether he had chains on like the rest. ‘ Oh, 
no,’ at once answered the doctor; but shortly 
after the poor man happened to move aside his 
long prison-coat, when it was seen that he was 
loaded like those we had left. The doctor, 
though indignant at the abuse, was yet over- 
joyed at the discovery, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of ordering that the chains should in- 
stantly be removed, having been imposed in 
direct violation of the law. It is highly pro- 
bable that, whatever the rules may be on this 
subject, the keepers take the law in their own 
hands when once out on the march; for, unless 
here, there is no place where a prisoner’s voice 
is heard—there is none to take the smallest 
interest in them: in fact, they are not heard 
of more than if dead.” 

We hasten to drop the curtain over this 
dismal scene. 

From the tone of our extracts, it will be 
seen that Mr. Bremner takes a very favourable 
view of the character of the emperor, as well as 
of the government and people of Russia. 








Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. By 
John Adolphus. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. 
Bentley. 

Joun BannisTER was bornin 1760, and died 

in October 1836. He was the son of Charles 

Bannister, a very popular actor; and, under 

the patronage of Garrick, made his first appear- 

ance on the stage at the age of eighteen, and 
continued to adorn it during thirty-seven years. 

He retired from it, in 1815, admired, esteemed, 

and regretted ; and lived respected and beloved 

to thejclose of his honourable career. Neither 
the public boards, the social circle, nor the do- 
mestic hearth (having married Miss Harper in 

1783 and had a numerous family), ever boasted 

of a man more deserving of all the good that 

attended him than John Bannister. 

And even after his death he has been fortu- 
nate! He has been fortunate in a biographer. 
The sound and manly sense of Mr. Adolphus 
has been well employed upon a sound and 
manly subject. There is no stage trickery in 
either, no puffing, no hollowness, no exaggera- 
tion, no straining for effects—but only simpli- 
city, nature, and truth. We delight to see 
such a work on a dramatic biography; for it 
is, to us, a perfect novelty to find, instead of 
the usual tinsel and frippery, sterlingness and 
solidity. 

Let us be candid however ; it was only when 
we had concluded the latter half of the second 
volume that we entertained these opinions. 
The previous portion, though abounding with 
excellent criticism, and reviving the memory of 
nearly all the pieces which had been performed 
during the period, as well as of the performers 
who strutted their hour in them, seemed to us 
too much of a catalogue raisonée, and therefore 
more dry than we anticipated in a memoir of 
Bannister. Valuable as a résumé of the stage, 
we hankered after more personal and anecdoti- 
cal illustration, and this was not gratified till 
we came to the later pages. 

The whole is, as might be expected from the 
known talent and reputation of the author, ex- 
tremely well written; and it will now be our 
pleasant task to shew that there is also no lack 
of very agreeable matter. 





Up to 1797-8, Bannister lived in Frith Street, 





which he quitted for Gower Street, where he 
the remainder of his days; and Mr. 
Adolphus tells us :— 

“An anecdote is recorded concerning this 
change: it may not range in the first line of 
wit, but it shews at least the advantage derived 
from ready good-humour; a quality which 
gains so many friends, where wit creates so 
many enemies; which strews the path of life 
with the sweet and innoxious violet, instead of 
the fragrant but thorny rose. He threw out 
balconies from the front of his drawing-room 
windows ; a projection not known in any other 
house in the street, in violation, perhaps, to 
some clause in the building lease. The parish 
authorities, having no authority at all, came to 
remonstrate, alleging that it was contrary to an 
act of parliament ; Bannister dumb-founded the 
dignity of the churchwarden by saying, ‘ Sir, I 
have studied acts of plays, but [ never meddled 
with acts of parliament.’ The spiritual and 
temporal officer (for such is a churchwarden) 
retreated; and as the Duke of Bedford, or his 
agent, never took up the important question, 
the balconies remain even unto this day.” 

Here is a like anecdote of his father’s ready 
wit: 

*¢ While he was under examination as a wit- 
ness in the Court of King’s Bench, the lord 
chief justice retiring, caused a temporary sus- 
pension of the proceedings. One of the learned 
counsel, by way of pleasantry, asked Charles 
fora song. * With all my heart,’ he answered, 
‘if I can have an accompaniment.’ The bar- 
rister replied that he had no music there. ‘ I 
wonder at that,’ said Charles, ‘for you seem to 
have the band under your nose.’ ” 

In 1807-8, Bannister’s famous “ Budget” was 
brought out, and we gladly avail ourselves of 
an opportunity to recall it to notice by quoting 
from it, which we shall endeavour to do next 
week, 

This ‘* Budget’? was amazingly successful ; 
but, indeed, all Bannister’s theatrical course 
was one success. It was most deserved, and 
we never can forget the genuine testimony to 
his great powers and worth which we witnessed 
when he took his farewell. Touching this 
event, Mr. Adolphus relates some interesting 
particulars. Thus—- 

“In anticipation of this event, he received 
many gratifying testimonials, although one was 
not unmixed with disappointment. He had 
solicited and depended on the aid of his natural 
ally in the field of comedy, Mrs. Jordan; but 
she wrote him a letter, in which whatever of 
bitter there might be in his failure to obtain 
the boon he requested, was amply compensated 
by the warmth and undoubted sincerity of the 
kindness which accompanied the refusal. 

«« « May the 3d. 

“ *My dear Sir,—Your letter came at the 
time Sir Gilbert Blane, my physician, was with 
me, or I would not have sent your servant 
away without an answer, for it was my inten- 
tion to have written to you at all events this 
evening. Iam very ill, and, in the sincerity 
of my good wishes, request you to give up all 
thoughts of me. My health is in so very pre- 
carious a state that I have not been two days 
together out of my own room since my return 
home: so situated, I have been obliged to re- 
fuse many applications, including one very 
pressing one from the Caledonian Society. I 
have been obliged to give up one of consider- 
able advantage, that was to have commenced at 
this very time; and I have too much reason to 
fear that I shall be under. the necessity of for- 
feiting one still more so; that, too, was to have 





begun at the end of this month, and to have 


concluded the middle of June. 


justice to believe, that, independent of my own 


sufferings, it is a real mortification to me to be 
deprived of the—what shall I say, pleasure or | Walter—speak their feelings, and I am certain 


pain ? —of witnessing the last exertions of one 
of the most genuine performers of the age. 
May every happiness attend you! — You 
sincerely, * Dora Jonpan.’ ” 
The conclusion is to our minds perfectly 
beautiful: it reminds us of one who was not 
only the comic muse in all accomplishments, 
but in being all nature avd kindness of heart. 
But we are further informed :— 
‘“* Tom Dibdin, who officiated as prompter on 
the occasion, relates an anecdote, which, for its 
whim, is worthy to be preserved. ‘At the 
conclusion,’ he says, ‘ Mr. Bannister made me 
& present of his own book, from which I had 
prompted, as a souvenir, on which I wrote, or 
rather made, the following impromptu :— 
To trend tes stage 
Jack would have given the world (receive it 
As genuine truth); 
When past his youth 
He gladly gave ‘ The World to leave it.’” 

{We should observe, that the play acted on 
the occasion was ** The World.””} 

Mr. Adolphus thus sums up his theme, and 
eo a lesson to the profession in the pattern 

@ justly paints :— 

‘** As a servant of the public, his conduct was 
most eminently exemplary. No youthful irre- 
gularity, or habitual propensity, even, for a 
single night, kept him from the performance of 
his duty, subjected an audience to disappvint- 
ment, laid the manager under the necessity of 
tendering an apology, or placed him in the de- 
grading position of soliciting pardon for the 
past, or forbearance for the present. What- 
ever gusts, or even storms, might be excited by 
popular feeling, his behaviour, far from being 
abject or cringing, was always firm and manly, 
yet respectful; and when public justice decreed 
the condemnation of any piece, there always 
appeared a reluctance to inflict pain on him, a 
sort of exceptive amnesty for honest Jack Ban- 
nister. In addition to his great zeal for the 
pleasure of the public, he always evinced, with- 
out ostentation, a true regard for the interests 
of the house, a total forgetfulness of all per- 
sonal feeling, and a determination to exert all 
his powers in promoting the general welfare. 
Thus, when he had been celebrated in any cha- 
racter, if it was essayed by another player, he 
evinced neither envy nor dissatisfaction; but 
retired from the piece, or accepted a different 
character in it, as might appear necessary. 
His descent from the lover of Ophelia to her 

gtave-digger has recently been noticed; so, 
when he was called upon to play Francis, he 
never demurred because he had performed the 
Prince of Wales in the same piece; when 
Dowton was brought forward in Sheva, or 
Elliston played the three Singles, Bannister 
displayed not the slightest discontent, but was 
acknowledged by both performers as an inti- 
mate and excellent friend. In his whole ca- 
reer, his effort was to win the great prize of 
public favour by vigorously pressing forward, 
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You perceive 
how unfortunately I am situated, for if I 
should be well enough to play on the Ist of 
June in London, I should be able to fulfil my 
engagements in the country; and if not, the 
consequence would be that I must disappoint 
you. Added to this, my friend and medical 
adviser is very anxious that I should give up| the pathos of tragedy with the hilarity of co- 
every idea of playing this summer, and, as soon 


Ppropert 
himself able to play with consummate ability, 


impede the progress of any other individual. * * 


Let those, and they are still many, 
who recollect him in a long line of characters— 
in Sadi, for example, La Gloire, Schacaback, or 


they must accord with mine on this subject. 
His power over the audience was derived from 


appearing to be unconscious of their presence. 
He not only laid no traps for their applause, 
used no gestures, looks, or efforts to obtain it, 
but when it was given spontaneously, and even 
tumultuously, he was never driven from the 
business of the scene; if his voice could not for 
a time be heard, his action never was suspended, 
and the character in the play was never for a 
moment set aside to shew the contented, the 
overjoyed, the elate individual, Bannister. He 
acquired fame by deserving, not by courting it, 
and while he enjoyed the public approbation with 
all the sensibility of his ensclient heart, he 
never in public or in private shewed an affected 
complacency or an-overweening pride.” 

Towards the close, we have selections of 
correspondence, parts of diaries of occasional 
tours, &c., and a list of about four hundred 
characters in which Mr. Bannister had appeared. 
From these and récollections (for some of which 
the author expresses his obligations to our old 
friend Pyne, the author of ‘“* Wine and Wal- 
nuts,” who can so well furnish plums for any 
work belonging to any of the fine arts during 
this period) we select the following :— 

“ Bannister, it was observed, possessed the 
most imagination: he was richly illustrative, 
interspersing his stories with lively episodes 
invented for the occasion, always striking and 
apt. Munden, without any considerable por- 
tion of his impromptu wit, compensated by his 
grave, dry humour, the intelligence of his eye, 
and the drollery of his look. Among other 
pleasantries which they exhibited, but in parties 
extremely private, were imitations of the look, 
speech, and gestures, of their sovereign, George 
the Third. In these efforts it was doubted 
which had the superiority. Neither attempted 
to make the king an object of ridicule, but 
each exhibited him as he was shewn by Gilray 
in caricature engravings, which the king him- 
self delighted to examine; with all his pecu- 
liarities, but free from any thing which could 
be construed into ridicule or disrespect. In the 
preceding reign, the Jacobites, at the Cocoa-tree, 
engaged a player, who could mimic George the 
Second, regularly to attend their meetings, and 
to represent the king in his tent ‘at the battle 
of Dettingen, at the levee, or on the throne in 
the house of lords, delivering his speech, that 
they might enjoy the pleasure of seeing him 
vilified, if they could not hope for the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him dethroned. Had such a 
club still existed, the members would never 
have opened their doors to Bannister or Mun- 
den ; and if they had, they would have closed 
them again in anger and disappointment ; but 
certainly neither performer would have accepted 
their invitation. When apprised of Munden’s 


decease, which happened on the 6th of February, 
Bannister recorded his regret, describing him 
as one of the best comic actors that ever trod 





not-by keeping others back. His powers were 


obscured and his efforts restrained many years, 
because other performers retained a sort of|ances and friends, Mr. A. records the death of 
chartered y in parts which he shewed | Mathews. 


medy, in which he was peculiarly great, and, if| him, and he knew it.’ 
as I am able, to repair to the sea-side, from} the expression may be used without offence, 
which I felt much relief last year. Do me the | unrivalled. 


Speaking of the loss of many old acquaint- 


“In noticing the event, Bannister, says, 


but his pretensions were never so urged as to|‘ One of my most valued friends, Mathews, 


died last Friday, in his fifty-ninth year. He 


“* There is a sort of midway character, uniting | was a really good fellow, and has not left many 


better behind. I was very much attached to 
These calamities were 
followed by one more near to him, when four 
fine youths, connected with his family, were 
drowned in one morning. But these losses, 
which the lapse of years or the unexpected 
visitations of Providence brought on him, 
although they powerfully affected his feelings, 
did not produce an unmanly dejection of spirits, 


rs,| the simple, though not very usual means of|or any thing approaching to general gloom or 


sourness of tem His conversation with a 
friend, in which he expressed his natural re. 
grets, without foregoing his characteristic 
gaiety, but which probably occurred a few 
years before all these causes of grief had accu- 
mulated around him, is deserving of notice. 
‘You may perhaps think it rather odd,’ he 
said, ‘but there are few circumstances that 
have 80 strong a teridency to make me melan- 
choly as the recollection of Foote’s theatre, for 
such I remember it in my éarly days, when in 
the snug corner of Suffolk Street, with just 
light enough in the passage to make ‘ darkness 
visible,’ I used to go there with my father, and 
get my pocket well stuffed with oranges: ah! 
none are so sweet now! nor is the laugh so 
loud, or the mirth so gay. After one-legged 
Foote came the elder Colman, and then my 
esteemed friend, George Colman the younger, 
as he still persists in calling himself. I was 
Mr. Bannister, junior, and Young Bannister, 
in those days, though now, as Squire Groom 
says, ‘Stiff as a turnpike.’ I (who'd have 
thought it ?) have lived to see three generations 
of tom-fools, laughing, singing, ranting, 
‘strutting their hour upon the stage, then 
heard no more,’ while here am I, alive, and 
leaping, I was going to say, but for the twinge 
in my heel, which reminds me that I, too, am 
descending into the grave. I was thinking of 
these things this morning, as I crept, or rather 
crawled along, and began to fancy myself like 
the wandering Jew, who had outlived I don’t 
know how many generations. Yes, an old 
decrepit, wandering smouchey.’ Just at the 
moment, an Israelite passed the window, crying 
‘Old clothes ;’ he relapsed from the melancholy 
moralist into the Jack Bannister of the olden 
time, adapted his countenance to the character, 
and began, in exact imitation of the itinerant, 
to cry, ‘ Old clothes—clothes sell—clothes,’—in 
a tone which would have allured to their doors 
any servants who had to dispose of superannuated 
apparel.” , 
We have only to add that two capital 
portraits illustrate these volumes; one as a 
private gentleman advanced in years, after 
Clint; and the other after J. Russell, R. A., 
as “ Dr. Lenitive,” from a picture by G. P. 
Harding, in the Garrick Club. 








Hood’s Comic Annual is at last published. 
The joke against other Annuals has been that 
they would anticipate Christmas by Midsum- 
mer; but our prince of punsters seems to like 
teversing the jest, and if he goes on at this rate, 
he will soon reach Lady-day for the New- Year’s- 
day preceding. But no matter when published, 
his is a book for all seasons. His wit is all his 
own, and no imitation comes near him. His 
very quaint, grotesque, and most oblique views 
of things and. of words, ate not mere whim and 





the stage.” 





verbiage : there isilways an under-current, not 
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alone of humour but of good feeling, both as 
regards individual conduct and the public inter- 
ests. Like Dickens, in his ** Oliver Twist ” 
and “ Nicholas Nickleby,” all the diversities of 
scene, character, and writing, tend to a general 
benefit—there is the starved pauper to be res- 
cued from workhouse oppression, the miserable 
orphan to be saved from Yorkshire education, 
or (it may soon be) the overwrought factory 
child to be made the object of human sympathy 
and compassion. Thus, Hood’s Corresponding 


Club is enough to convert stormy political pas- 
sions into a laugh; and, in short, all his senti- 
ments, however playful or ludicrous, tend to 
the promotion of kindliness and benevolence. 


The Electric Eel. 





Wild Sports of the West: with Legendary 
Tales and Local Sketches. By the Author 
of * Stories of Waterloo.” Pp. 387. Lon- 
don, 1839. Bentley. 

Tus new edition for ** Bentley's Library” of 

one of the most stirring and spirited works of 
the class of which it is an ornament, again 
claims our notice and praise. Sports health. 
ful, and many of them adventurous, have al- 
ways, when well described, possessed great in- 
terest, not only for those who have enjoyed 
them, but for the town-confined and sedentary. 

See the hunt cross a country, and labour leans 
on his spade, his plough, or his scythe, to watch 
its progress, if he does not throw them for the 
excited moment aside, to join in the chase and 
the shout. The feeling is common to mankind. 
There is something belonging to the primitive 
state of nature in the pursuit and capture of the 
wild denizens of earth and air; and all take de- 
light in it. Lucky are those who, debarred the 
pleasure in the field, can, in a volume like the 
present, enjoy it with Mr. Maxwellin the closet. 

On a sporting subject, we may here notice 

No. 94 of the “ New Sporting Magazine,” 
which, taking a more general range than is 
usual with periodicals of its class, besides being 
animated and amusing on matters connected 
with its staple, thus, for instance, speaks of the 
late Captain Morris: 

_ “ How quietly has the death of Captain Mor- 
ris been permitted to be passed over, by thou- 
sands, to whom his exquisite songs have contri- 
buted hours upon hours of harmony and joy ! 
The sin of ingratitude lies at the door of all 
those who are bon-vivants in the highest and 
mest refined sense,—who thirst after the pro- 
Sperity of pure English lyric poetry,—and who 
feel an honouring respect for departed genius. 
Why sleeps the name and fame of this extra- 
ordinary man ?«—Connected as he was so long, 


from his vast, refined, and social powers, with 
royal and noble circles— relished as his charm- 
ing songs are by the hearts of ‘ all circles,’ how 
is it that ‘ silence wraps the suffering clay,’ and 
that relatives are apathetic—publishers dull 
and quiescent—and the lovers of theclaret-jug— 
the mahogany and the sweet verses ‘ married to 
immortal time,’ silent and uncomplaining ? Eng- 
lish Literature—-particularly English Poetical 
Literature—has a sound right to demand the 
publication of the lyrical compositions of Cap- 
tain Morris; and it is an imperative duty on 
his descendants or representatives towards the 
living and the dead, to comply at once with the 
demand. * * * * ‘There ought to bea 
race amongst the publishers of the day, as im- 
portant and as fleet as that for the Derby or 
St. Leger,—to secure the invaluable prize of the 
MS. Murray should make play at the start, 
and lead them up the hill with Bentley close at 
his heels, and Colburn in aGooD PLACE. The 
ruck should keep well together until the cross- 
roads—when Saunders and Otley should draw 
upon the leading rank; Colburn and Bentley 
should then die away at the stand: and Mur- 
ray, after a short struggle with Churton and 
that ‘little Red Rover,’ 7iit, should win easy 
by a length—-Mozon, a good second. But, se- 
riously and earnestly to speak, we envy that 
publisher whose name is destined to live upon 
the title-page of so precious an addition to our 
literature, as the works of Captain Morris.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 
By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Head- 
master of Harrow School, &c. &c. Kc. 8vo. 
pp. 32. London: OrrandCo. Edinburgh: 
Chambers. 

WELL, the age when Number authorship was 
considered to be infra dig. must now surely be 
considered as having passed away. Not when 
a principal publisher thereof, Alderman Kelly, 
reached the supreme city dignity of Lord 
Mayor, did the system receive so great an 
accession of honour as now when we see a 
scholar so eminent as Dr. Wordsworth become 
the editor of a monthly publication. The public 
orator of Cambridge, the Master of Harrow, 
the author of ** Athens and Attica,” and the 
member of many learned bodies, has ennobled 
our craft, and henceforward, though only 
weekly, we shall hold our heads at least a 
quarter of an inch higher than ever. This, 
however, is a beautifully embellished work ; 
and, we need hardly add, as far as the letter- 
press as yet enables us to judge, one likely to 
do credit to our literature, nor disparage the 
name of its author. 

The Pilgrim’s Staff, and Christian’s Daily 
Walk; a Series of Meditations, Illustrations 
of Holy Writ, Occasional Prayers, &c. By 
Henry Smith, of King’s College, London. 
12mo. pp. 376. London, 1839. Ball and 
Co. ; Rivingtons, &c. &c. 

Turs is a very Christian volume, evidently the 
result of much reading, and containing many 
excellent quotations from the works of nume- 
rous eminent men, from the period of the 
Fathers of the Church to the present time. 
Besides being welcome to the religious world 
in general, we think it may draw the attention 
of some of the clergy themselves, especially 
such as are young in their ministry, to va- 
luable writers, with whom they may be less 
intimately acquainted than it is desirable they 
should be. 


Poetical Volumes.— In spite of the anti-taste for poetry 
ascribed to the public, these volumes seem to accumulate 
upon our table faster than ever; and we must remove a 








. rere 
few of them.— Hours of Solitude, by H. J. Daniel. Pp. 200. 
(Lostwithiel, White.) A young aspirant’s doings: how 
could the vulgarity (p. 183) escape either himself or his 
printer?— Fra, in Verse, chiefly relating to Southern 
4frica. Pp. 176. (London, Pickering.) Too crude and 
mediocre to have deserved publication. — The Tahitians ; 
or, Christianity in the South Seas. Pp. 108. (London, 
Wright.) A sort of dramatic, blank'verse version, of the 
effects of missionary labours in Tahiti: better in plain 
prose. — England, an Historical Poem, by John Walker 
Ord, Esq. (London, Routlidge), As this is a third edi- 
tion, we may leave the sanguine production of a young 
poet (for it was written at the age of twenty-one) to the 
encouragement the public have accorded to it. — The 
Antediluvians ; or, the World Destroyed, by J. M‘Henry, 
M.D. author of the ‘* Pleasures of Friendship,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 272. (London, Cradock.) ‘* The fortunes and 
catastrophe of the antediluvian world,” are here made 
the subject of a narrative poem in ten books, which, from 
its epic character and extent, ought, perhaps, to have 
received from us a wp and separate review. But 
though it is in subject well chosen, in design good, and in 
execution respectable, yet it isso much more of rational 
sensible writing than of poetry, that we think we may do 
it justice by saying no more than we have said. We will 
not hazard the opinion of the title-page, that it is ‘« the 
antediluvian world destroyed by J. M‘Henry.”—Poems, 
longer and shorter, by Thomas Burbidge, of Trin. Coll. 
Cam, Pp. 356. (London, Pickering.) Youthful effu- 
sions — poetical aspirations. They want definiteness, dis- 
tinctness, polish, and application, Dreams must be made 
like realities to be interesting, and so must poetry be 
invested with life, intenseness, and truth—not vague, 
meaningless, and shadowy, to reach the imagination or 
touch the heart. Mr. Burbidge has the well within him 
but he must take care how he pours out its waters. — The 
Poetical Worksof Vincent Bourne. Pp. 320. (Washbourne, 
Cambridge, Grant.) A new and neat edition of this 
elegant Latinist. In English, though classic in all, he was 
but one of those gentlemen who wrote with ease. ~ State 
Trials ; Specimen of a new Edition, by N. T. Moile, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. 8vo. pp. 402. 
(London, Simpkin and Marshall.) Into the head of what 
living man, except a special pleader, could it have entered 
to = state trials into verse? Here are the trials of Anne 
Ayliffe, for heresy; Sir William Stanley, for high trea~ 
son; and Mary, Queen of Scots, all done into metre ; 
blocks, shocks —racks, axe—head, dead, &c. &c. The 
notes are curious; but we cannot entertain the author's 
opinion, that such subjects are most fittingly discussed 
and described in rhyme.—The Temple: Sacred Poems and 
Private Regulations, by George Herbert. Pp. 350. (Wash- 
bourne.) Quaint and curious. What a number of ideas 
are scattered over these pages, the Dae of a contem- 
plative and overflowing mind. — Gilbart. Pp. 23. (Lon- 
don, Groombridge.) A little poem to point out the evils 
of intemperance — undeniable, but not so well done as 
«« Will and Jean.” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Monpay 28. Mr. Hamilton, president, in the 
chair. Read, extracts from the following papers : 
—l. ‘A Letter from J. B. Pentland, Esq.’ 
dated La Paz, 20th July, 1838. “I start in 
two days for an exploratory tour along the 
eastern shores of the lake Titicaca, having 
already examined the opposite side; on my 
return to La Paz, I shall proceed to Cocha- 
bamba, vid Yungas. I have obtained from 
General Santa Cruz, a promise to employ a 
young Englishman who has resided some years 
in Bolivia and Peru, in the exploration of 
the course of the Apurimac and other rivers 
descending from the eastern Cordillera to the 
Marafion. This young man has health, zeal, 
and courage, a very fair knowledge of the 
use of mathematical instruments, and draws 
well. My plan for him is, first, to explore the 
course of the Apurimac toits junction, and then 
to descend the Purus to where it joins the 
Amazons. He will probaby descend the Apuri- 
mac, from near Abancay, and follow the great 
water course, into which the latter empties 
itself, to Surayacu, where Smyth’s exploration 
began, and subsequently embark on the Purus, 
or its upper affluents. I have recently dis- 
covered the bones of the mastodon near the lake 
of Titicaca, at a height of 13,000 feet, and 
fossil shells in the Nevado de Antakana [?], 
in latitude 16° 21’, at an elevation of 17,800 
feet, above the sea. In November I hope to 
visit the Cordillera of Carangas [?], remarkable 
for its active volcanoes, and, on my return to 
Europe, to give you, at the Geographical So- 
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re 
ciety, a good account of this part of the world.” 
~2. ‘Notes on a March from Zohab, at the Foot 
«f Zagros, along the Mountains to Khizistan 
(Susiana), and from thence through the Pro- 
vince of Luristan to Kirm4nshéh, in the year 
1836,’ by Major Rawlinson, of the Bombay 
army, serving in Persia. From Zohab, which 
lies about 100 miles N.E. of the city of Baghdad, 
Major Rawlinson travelled to the S.E. along 
the foot of the Zagros mountains, through 
Gilan, Zarnah, the plain of Chardawer, Sirwan, 
Seimarrah, Dizful, the ruins of Susa, Shuster, 
to Mangasht, on the river Jerahi, in Khuzistan, 
returning thence to Dizful, he continued to the 
northward to Khorrem4bad, Bisitan, and Kir- 
manshah, a journey of about 600 miles—some 
of it through an almost unexplored country ; in 
the course of which Major Rawlinson visited 
the ruins of several ancient sites—copied nu- 
merous inscriptions, and otherwise carefully 
investigated the comparative geography of Su- 
siana, respecting which there is great confusion 
in even our best maps. The pashalik of Zohab 
is a district of considerable extent, lying at the 
foot of the ancient Zagros. It is bounded on 
the N.W. by the course of the river Diydlah, 
on the E. by the mountains, and on the S. by 
the stream of Holwan. It formed one of the 
ten pashaliks dependent upon Baghdad, until 
about thirty years ago, when Mohammed ’Ali 
Mirz4, prince of Kirmanshah, annexed it to the 
crown of Persia. The town of Zohab was built 
about a hundred years ago by a Turkish pasha, 
and the government continued to be hereditary 
in his famiiy till the conquest of the pashalik by 
the Persians. The capital was surrounded by a 
mud wall, and may have at first contained about 
1000 houses. From its frontier position,however, 
it has been exposed to constant spoliation in the 
wars between Turkey and Persia, and is now a 
mass of ruins, possessing scarcely 200 inhabited 
houses. There are about twenty families of 
Jews here, and the remainder are Kurds of the 
Sunni sect. At the northern extremity of the 
district of Zohab is the little plain of Semirim, 
a natural fastness of the most extraordinary 
strength, which is formed by a range of lofty 
and precipitous mountains, extending in a 
semicircle from the river Diydlah, here called 
the A’bi-Shirwin, and enclosing an area of 
about 8 miles in length, and 4 in breadth. The 
A’bi-Shirwin is only fordable in this part of 
its course for a few months in the year ; and 
the passes of the mountain-barrier of Semiram 
may be defended by a handful of men against 
any numbers that can be brought against them. 
The name of Semirém could not fail to call to 
my recollection the Assyrian queen, Semiramis, 
whom the ancients believed to have adorned 
Persia with many magnificent works of art. I 
therefore searched eagerly for ancient monu- 
ments ; and though I failed to discover any in 
the plain itself, yet, across the river, at the dis- 
tance of about 12 miles, on the road to Suleimé- 
niyah, I heard of sculptures and statues which 
would well merit the attention of any future 
travellers in this country. The place is called 
Péi K’al’ah, the foot of the castle, or But 
Khéanah, the idol temple. From the hills above 
Semirim, the plain of Shahri-zir, with its 
numerous villages, is distinctly visible, and on 
a clear day the town of Suleiméniyah may be 
seen bearing N.W., at the distance of about 
50 miles. The western boundary of Semirém 
is formed by a prolongation of the chain called 
Kar4-tagh, through which the river forces its way 
by a narrow and precipitous cleft ; to the south 
of the river the mountains rise up most abruptly, 
and to a very considerable elevation, probably 
about 5000 feet above the plain, and from hence 


the range stretches in a succession of rocky 
heights for about 50 miles, in a southerly direc- 
tion, till it is lost in the sand-hills to the west 
of Zohéb. These heights compose detached 
hill-forts of great strength. From Sheikhan to 
Zohab the distance is 6 farsakhs; the road re- 
crosses the range by a very easy pass called Sar- 
Kal’al, and from thence traverses an open 
country to Zohab. The distance from Semirém 
to Zohdb by this route, through Hershel, 
Hirin, and Sheikhan, is about 60 miles. 
Gilan has been laid down by Major Rennell, 
as the representative of the Boeotian colony of 
Celone, and has been adopted as such, without 
further discussion, in all subsequent maps; but 
this I believe to be incorrect ; for the march of 
Alexander on Ecbatana, which suggested the 
verification, should be drawn from Susa instead 
of from Opis, as Major Rennell supposed ; 
and it will be found upon this line that Celone 
was much too near to Susa to coincide with 
the position of Gilin. Neither does the route 
across Mount Zagros by Gilan appear ever to 
have been generally followed. The passes 
between Gilan and Hérin-dbad are very diffi- 
cult; and the intervening country is most indif- 
ferently furnished with supplies ; so that, hadthe 
march of Alexander commenced from Opis, he 
would certainly have followed the high-road by 
the gates of Zagros rather than this difficult and 
barren track. At Zarnah are found the ruins 
of a large city. There is a tapah, which I 
conceive to mark the site of the citadel, little 
inferior in size to the one at Gilan; and the 
foundations of buildings, now nearly levelled 
with the surface of the ground, extend over a 
space of perhaps five miles in circumference. 
The series of valleys which extend along the 
great chain of Zagros to the confines of Su- 
siana, and are divided by a line of parallel 
ridges from the plains of Assyria, form one of 
the least known, and, at the same time, one of 
the most interesting countries of the East. 
Here was the original seat of the Elamites, 
when they migrated from Babylon; and from 
hence they spread their conquests over Su- 
siana, and the adjoining districts to the east- 
ward, which thus assumed the title of Elymais. 
The Elymezans are distinctly specified by 
Strabo, in numerous passages, as inhabiting 
along Mount Zagros, on the southern confines 
of Media, and overhanging Babylonia and 
Susiana. The most ancient name of the coun- 
try appears to have been the plain of Arioch, 
from whence the King of the Elymzans came 
to the assistance of the Assyrian monarch at 
Nineveh. His capital I believe to have been 
the very city of Zarnah, the ruins of which I 
have just mentioned; for I have discovered 
that as late as the thirteenth century of Christ 
it actually retained the name of Ariythin. I 
also suspect that this same place represents the 
Hara of the captivity, which must certainly be 
looked for in, the vicinity; and further, there 
can be no doubt that it is likewise identical 
with the Aarian of Benjamin of Tudela, where 
he states himself to have found 20,000 families 
of Jews. — Mr. Ellis exhibited a newly drawn 
map of the world, as known to the ancients, 
and gave some account of the authorities he 
had consulted in its compilation. He noticed, 
among other points, that the positions of Nel- 
cynda, Mundiris, and Barace, have been mis- 
taken, and that he has little doubt but that 
they will be found to correspond respectively 
with the modern sites of Antapoly, Yellara- 
puly, and Cochin, on the western coast of Hin- 
dostan. With regard to Meroe, it is highly 
probable that Strabo designates the position 





north of Shendy as Meroe, from the circum. 





—————————— 
stance of its being the capital city at the time 
in which he wrote, and Ptolemy has fixed upon 
Maraweh as that of his later time. The dis. 
tance in stadia, as given by Strabo from Era. 
tosthenes, are almost minutely correct, and the 
distances between Meraweh and the stations 
on the Nile round the besid northwards, till 
we reach the junction of the Nile and Tacazze, 
are the same as those laid down by Ptolemy 
with erroneous latitude and longitude. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, January 24.— The following degrees were con- 

ferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by Accumulation.—Rev. 
T. Rowley, Christ Church, Grand Compounder. 

Doctor in Medicine.—H. Powell, Exeter College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. Smith, Exeter College, Grand Com- 
pounder; W. Adams, Fellow of Merton College, Grand 
Compounder ; Rev. A. Gatty, Exeter College; Rev. R. 
R. J. Mac Pherson, Queen’s College; Rev. G. Hulme, 
Balliol College; G. D. Miller, Wadham College; F, 
Faber, Fellow of University College ; A. Kensington, 
Fellow of Trinity — 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. H. Mahony, Grand Compounder; 
M. I, Brickdale, G. E. H. Vernon, W. Barnes, Student, 
W. L. Darell, E. H. Linzee, O. F. Owen, H. S. Lawford, 
Christ Church; E. P. Price, Lincoln College; F. C. 
Trower, Scholar, W. Hulme, Balliol a ; C.S, Ross, 
Magdalen Hall; W, Brewster, Trinity College. 


CAMBRIDGE. — Smith's Prizemen.—Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes to the two best proficients in mathematics and 
natural philosophy among the commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were adjudged to :—Ist. Percival Frost; 2d. Benja- 
min M. Cowie, St. John’s College; the second and first 
wranglers. —Cambridge Chronicle. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hami.ton, V.P. in the chair. — Mr. 
John Frost communicated copies of two letters 
found by him in Holland; one written, in 1664, 
by James, duke of York, to the King of Adra, 
making proposals for trade and commerce, and 
presenting the king with a crown, which the 
duke tells him is, in his own country, a badge 
of pre-eminence and sovereignty. The vessel, 
however, never reached its destination, being 
taken by the Dutch, who still possess the letter 
and the crown; the latter having a velvet cap, 
and the jewels imitated in glass. The other 
letter was from the Duke of Monmouth to 
the Prince of Orange. — The reading of Mr. 
Beltz’s communication of particulars relative 
to the Battle of Cressy, was concluded; and 
Mr. Beltz further communicated a letter from 
Dr. Bromet, with a drawing of a cross re- 
maining at Cressy, in memory of the King of 
Bohemia, who fell in the battle. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.— Entomological, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 
8 P.M. 

Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M.; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Electrical, 7 P.M. . 

Wednesday.— Society of Arts, 74 P.M-} Geological, 
83 P.M. 3 Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
Zoological, 3 P.M. 

Friday. — Royal Astronomical (Anniversary) 3 P.M. 
Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
Saturday,—Guy’s Hospital, 8 P.M. 











FINE ARTS. 

THE NEW ART. 
THE great sensation created by the new dis- 
covery in the fine arts, which our friends on 
the other side of the Channel have, with na- 
tional and personal characteristicness, chosen to 
call Dagueroscope, but which our unpretend- 
ing countryman, Mr. Talbot (rather than Tal- 
botoscope), has denominated Photogenic, has 
induced us to bestow further attention upon 
the subject, which we had the pleasure of first 
making known to the public. What is done 
in the Literary Gazette to-day will be im- 
portant, as settling the claim to originality 
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in regard to all parties concerned in this 
interesting discovery. The favour of a letter 
from Mr. Talbot (a gentleman so justly honoured 
in the scientific circles), puts on record the 
unquestionable dates of his experiments; and 
we have seen and examined the exquisite spe- 
cimens which mark his progress and demon- 
strate his success. The statements are corro- 
borated by the usual Reports from the Royal 
Institution and Royal Society; which we have 
not been anxious to give so much in detail, in 
consequence of our possessing Mr. Talbot’s own 
lucid and unassuming account of what he has 
achieved. In order to complete the matter, as 
far as present circumstances admit, we have 
also, at the risk of repetition, procured the 
most accurate details of M. Daguerre’s process, 
and the opinion of the French philosophers 
thereon. As he is recommended to be more 
secret than Mr. Talbot has been, in order that 
he may treat with government for his sufficient 
reward, we cannot, of course, speak more 
plainly than the somewhat flowery description 
we have received enables us. But we think 
enough appears to render it palpable that there 
is a very considerable difference between the 
materials employed, the means used, and the 
results. Thus, at the Royal Institution, on 
Friday evening, were exhibited a variety of 
specimens of a process invented by Mr. Talbot, 
but which appears to differ from that of 
M. Daguerre, especially in this, that Mr. Tal- 
bot reverses the natural effect, representing 
dark objects light, and light objects dark. 

Different preparations of silver seem to be 
adopted —nitrate, chloruret, and probably 
others; but whoever attains the object most 
effectually, it is a generous rivalry, and will, 
we trust, be continued to the end. Mr. Tal- 
bot’s method of fixing his drawings, so that the 
sun can effect or alter them no more, is of the 
utmost value. His copying of engravings 
(there is a sweet one of Venice), by first getting 
them with the lights and shades reversed, but 
then copying from the reversed impression, as 
before, is singularly ingenious. Figures painted 
on glass are exquisitely rendered ; and an oriel 
window of many feet square is reduced to a pic- 
ture of two inches, in which every line is pre- 
served with a minuteness inconceivable until 
seen by the microscope. 

At present we will not dilate any further on 
this memorable topic, but beg to suggest expe- 
riments with the hydro-oxygen powers of light, 
or such lights as Lieut. Drummond’s—and with 
this hint alone, request our readers’ attention 
tO 


1. Mr. Talbot's Letter. 

2. The account of the French Invention. 

3. Report of the Royal Institution; and, 

4. Report of the Royal Society, 

PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Str,—I have great pleasure in comply- 
ing with the wish which you have expressed to 
me, that I would go into some details respecting 
the invention which I have communicated to 
the Royal Society ; viz. the art of photogenic 
drawing, or of forming pictures and images of 
natural objects by means of solar light. 
_ Ido this the more readily, on account of the 
interest with which the scientific public have 
read the accounts which have recently appeared 
respecting the discoveries of M. Daguerre, of 
Paris, in some respects identical with mine—in 
others, I think, materially different. 
Although I am very far indeed from being of 
the opinion, that 
“* Chance rules supreme in the affairs of men ;” 


yet I cannot help thinking that a very singular 








chance (or mischance) has happened to myself, 
viz. that after having devoted much labour and 
attention to the perfecting of this invention, 
and having now brought it, as I think, to a 
point in which it deserves the notice of the 
scientific world,—that exactly at the moment 
when I was engaged in drawing up an account 
of it, to be presented to the Royal Society, the 
same invention should be announced in France. 

Under these circumstances, by the advice of 
my scientific friends, I immediately collected 
together such specimens of my process as I had 
with me in town, and exhibited them to public 
view at a meeting of the Royal Institution.* 
My written communication to the Royal So- 
ciety was, from its length, necessarily deferred 
to the week following.* 

These steps I took, not with the intention of 
rivalising with M. Daguerre in the perfection 
of his processes (of which I know nothing, but 
am ready to believe all that Biot and Arago 
have stated in their praise), but to preclude the 
possibility of its being said hereafter, that I had 
borrowed the idea from him, or was indebted to 
him, or any one, for the means of overcoming 
the principal difficulties. 

As the process of M. Daguerre is at present 
a profound secret, even at Paris, it is evident 
that no one could imitate him here, or exhibit 
pictures formed in the same way, or depending 
on the same optical principles, who was not 
already fully acquainted with a secret, not, 
— the same, but similar or tantamount to 

is. 

That M. Daguerre’s pictures will stand the 
effect of time, is, I suppose, the fact, though I 
do not find it expressly mentioned in the report 
of M. Arago (Comptes Rendus, 7th January). 
My own have stood between three and four 
years. I therefore consider that the principles 
of the art are firmly laid. 

Many instruments have been devised at vari- 
ous times for abridging the labour of the artist 
in copying natural objects, and for insuring 
greater accuracy in the design than can be 
readily attained without such assistance. 

Among these may be more particularly men- 
tioned, the Camera Obscura and the Camera 
Lucida, which are familiar to most persons ; 
certainly very ingenious and beautiful instru. 
ments, and in many circumstances eminently 
useful, especially the latter. Yet are there 
many persons who do not succeed in using 
them, and I believe that few are able to do so 
with great success, except those who, in other 
respects, are skilled in drawing. 

Up to a certain point, these inventions are 
excellent ; beyond that point they do not go. 
They assist the artist in his work; they do not 
work for him. They do not dispense with his 
time; nor with his skill; nor his attention. 
All they can do is to guide his eye and correct 
his judgment; but the actual performance of 
the drawing must be his own. 

From all these prior ones, the present in- 
vention differs totally in this respect (which 
may be explained in a single sentence), viz. 
that, by means of this contrivance, it is not the 
artist who makes the picture, but the picture 
which makes 1rsELF. All that the artist 
does is to dispose the apparatus before the 
object whose image he requires: he then leaves 
it for a certain time, greater or less, according 
to circumstances. At the end of the time he 
returns, takes out his picture, and finds it 
finished. 

The agent in this operation is solar light, 
which being thrown by a lens upon a sheet of 
prepared paper, stamps upon it the image of 


* Both noticed elsewhere.—Za. L. G. 








—————— 
the object, whatever that may chance to be, 
which is placed before it. 

The very foundation of the art, therefore, 
consists in this — eminently curious — natural 
fact, viz. that there exists a substance so sensi- 
tive to light as to be capable of receiving even 
its faint impressions. The whole possibility of 
the process depends upon this; for if no such 
substance existed in rerum natura, the notion 
of thus copying objects would be nothing more 
than a scientific dream. Moreover, it is not 
sufficient that the paper should be so sensitive 
as to receive the impressions of external ob- 
jects; it is requisite also, that, having received 
them, it should retain them; and, moreover, 
that it should be insensible with regard to 
other objects, to which it may be subsequently 
exposed. 

The necessity of this is obvious, for other- 
wise new impressions would be received, which 
would confuse and efface the former ones. 

But it is easier to perceive the necessity of 
the thing required than to attain to its realisa- 
tion. And this has hitherto proved a most 
serious obstacle to those who have experimented 
with this object in view. 

This was one of the few scientific inquiries 
in which Sir Humphry Davy engaged, upon 
which Fortune did not smile. 

Either his inquiries took a wrong direction, 
or else, perhaps, the property sought for was of 
so singular a nature, that there was nothing to 
guide the search, or perhaps he despaired of it 
too soon ; however this may be, the result un- 
doubtedly was, that the attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful, and was abandoned. As Sir Humphry 
Davy himself informs us, * No attempts have 
as yet been successful.” 

These words are quoted from his own account 
in the “Journal of the Royal Institution for 
1802.” 

The subject then dropped, and appears to 
have been no more spoken of for upwards of 
thirty years. 

When, in 1834, unaware of Davy’s re- 
searches, I undertook a course of experiments 
with the same object in view, I know not what 
good star seconded my efforts; but, after va- 
rious trials, I succeeded in hitting upon a me- 
thod of obtaining this desideratum. By this 
process, it is possible to destroy the sensibility 
of the paper, and to render it quite insensible. 
After this change it may be exposed with 
safety to the light of day; it may even be 
placed in the sunshine: indeed, I have speci- 
mens which have been left an hour in the 
sun without having received apparent deterior- 
ation. A fact, therefore, is thus established 
which is not without its importance in a 
theoretical point of view, besides its more 
immediate application to purposes of utility. — 

With this kind of paper, eminently suscepti- 
ble of being acted on by light, and yet capable 
of losing that property when required, a great 
number of curious performances may readily be 
accomplished. ‘I'he most remarkable of these, 
is undoubtedly the copying the portrait of a 
distant object, as the facade of a building, by 
fixing its image in the Camera Obscura ; but 
one perhaps more calculated for universal use 
is the power of depicting exact facsimiles of 
smaller objects which are in the vicinity of the 
operator, stich as flowers, leaves, engravings, 
&c., which may be accomplished with great 
facility, and often with a degree of rapidity that 
is almost marvellous. : 

The Speci mens of this art which I exhibited 
at the Royal Institution, though consisting only 
of what I ha ppened to have with me in Town, 





are yet sufficient to give a general idea of it, 
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and to shew the wide range of its applica- 
bility. Among them wete pictures of flowers 
and leaves; a pattern of laces figures taken 
from painted dais a view of Venice copied 
from an engraving; some images formed by 
the Solar Microscope, viz. a slice of wood very 
highly magnified, exhibiting the pores of two 
kinds, one set’ much smaller than the other, 
and more namerous. Another Microscopic 
sketch, exhibiting the reticulations on the 
weg of an insect. 

Finally: various pictures, representing the 
architecture of my house in the nrg all 
these made with the Camera Obscura in the 
summer of 1835. 

And this I believe to be the first instance on 
record, of a house having painted its own 
portrait, 

A person unacquainted with the process, if 
told that nothing of all this was executed by 
the hand, must imagine that one has at one’s 
call the Genius of Aladdin’s Lamp. And, 
indeed, it may almost be said, that this is some- 
thing of the same kind. It is:a little bit of 
magic realised :—of natural magic. 

You make the powers of nature work for 
you, and no wonder that your work is well and 
quickly done. 

No matter whether the subject be large or 
small, simple or complicated; whether the 
flower-branch which you ‘wish to copy contains 
one blossom, or one thousand; you set the 
instrument in action, the allotted time elapses, 
and you find the picture finished, in every 
part, and in every minute particular. 

There is something in this rapidity and per- 
fection of execution, which is very wonderful, 
But after all, what is Nature, but one great 
field of wonders ‘past our comprehension ? 
Those, indeed, which are of every-day occur- 
rence, do not habitually strike us, on aécotint 
of their familiarity, but they are not the less on 
that account essential portions of the same 
wonderful Whole. 

I hope it will be borne in mind by those who 
take an interest in this subject, that in what I 
have hitherto done, I do not. profess to have 
perfected an Art, but to have commenced one; 
the limits of which it is not possible at present 
exactly to ascertain. 

Tonlyclaim to have based this new Art upon 
a secure foundation : it will be for more skilful 
hands than mine to rear the superstructure. 
I remain, Dear Sir, Yours, &c. 

i. Fox Tabor. 
44 Queen Anne Street, January 30, 1839. 


FRENCH DISCOVERY.—PE-NCIL OF NATURE. 


Wuo has not admired the splendid and won- 
derful representations in the camera ra? 
—images so clear, so full of life, so perfectly 
representing every object im nature. These 
living pictures, by traversing; the lens and mir- 
rors, are thrown down with double beauty on 
the table of the camera obsctira, by the radiant 
finger of light. The new ‘art has been dis- 
covered to fix these wonderful images, which 
have hitherto passed away volati]e—evanescent 
as ‘a dream—to stop them at our will, on a 
substance finely sensible to tlie immediate 
action of light, and render them permanent 
before our eyes, in traces repres ented by tints 
in perfect harmony on each point, with differ- 
ent degrees of intensity. 

We must not, however, believe, as lias been 
erroneously reported to the publi c, with respect 
to these | Parisian] experiments, ‘that the proper 
colours ef objects are represe nted, in these 
images, by ley are o bly represented, 


tion of shade ;— as an oil-painting is given by 
a perfect engraving, consisting of black lines ; 
or, perhaps, more akin to a design made 
with mathematical accuracy, and in aqua tinta; 
for there are no crossings of lines in the de. 
signs by the pencil of nature. Red, blue, yel- 
low, green, &c., are rendered by combinations 
of light and shade ; by demi-tints, more or less 
clear or obscure, according to the quantity of 
light in each colour. But in these copies, the 
delicacy of the design—the purity of the forms 
—the truth and harmony of tone—the aérial 
perspective—the high finish of the details, are 
all expressed with the highest perfection. The 
formidable lens, which often betrays monstrosi. 
ties in the most delicate and atrial of our mas. 
ter-pieces, may here search for defects in vain, 
The creations of nature triumph. Far from 
betraying any defect, the highest magnifier 
only tends to shew more clearly its vast supe- 
riority. At each step, we find new objects to 
admire, revealing to us the existence of exqui- 
site details, which escape the naked eye, even 
in reality. Nor can this astonish us when the 
tadiant light, which can only act according to 
the immutable laws of nature, substitutes its 
rays for the hesitating pencil of the artist. 
M. Daguerre has represented, from the Pont 
des Arts, and in a very small space, the whole 
of the magnificent buildings on the right bank 
of the Seine, inclading that part of the Louvre 
containing the grand gallery of pictures. Each 
line, each point, is rendered with a perfection 
quite unattainable by all means hitherto used. 
He has also reproduced the dark mass of Nétre 
Dame, with its immense draperies and Gothic 
sculptures. He has also taken the view of a 
building, in the morning at eight o'clock, at 
mid-day, and at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
during rain, and in sunshine. Eight or ten 
minutes at most, in the climate of Paris, is 
sufficient; but, under a more ardent sun, such 
as that of Egypt, one minute will suffice. 
To artistsand savans who travel, and who often 
find it impossible to prolong their stay at inte- 
resting places, this process must bemost welcome. 
The French journals, and reports of proceed- 
ings, however, admit that these admirable re. 
presentations still leave something to be desired 
as to effect, when regarded as works of art. It 
‘is singular, they observe, that the power which 
created them seems to have abandoned them; 
and ‘that these works of light want light. 
Even. in those parts the most lighted, there is 
an alosence of vivacity and effect; and it is 
allowed, thgt amidst all the harmony of their 
forms, these views appear subjected to the 
sober and heavy tone of colour imparted by a 
dull morthern sky. It would appear, that by 
passing ae the glasses of ‘the optical ar. 
rangement of M. Daguerre, all the views are 
uniformly clothed with a melancholy aspect, 
like that given to the horizon ‘by the approach 
of evening. Motion, it is obvious, can never 
‘be copied ; and the attempt to represent ani- 
mals and shoeblacks in action, consequently 
failed. Statuary is said to have been well 
defined; but, hitherto, M. Daguerre ‘has not 
succeeded in copying the living physiognomy 
in a satisfactory manner, though he does not 
despair of success. 
It could not have escaped chemists, that 
various chemical products are sensibly affected 
by light. Some gases may remain together in 
the dark, without any effect, but a ray of light 
will cause instant explosion. Other bodies, 
such as the chloruret of silver, are ‘modified in 
colour. It at first takes a violet tint, after- 
wards black.. ‘This property would, 
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with extreme truth, by light, a pd every’grada- 


doubtless, have suggested ‘the idea of applying 


it to the art of design. But, by this method, 
the most brilliant parts of the object become 
discoloured, and the darker parts remain white: 
this produces an effect contrary to the fact, 
And again, the continued action of light tends 
to render the whole dark. Mr. Talbot’s me. 
thod would seem to be based on the use of the 
salts of silver, with the addition of some sub. 
stance, or covering, to prevent the further 
action of light, after the design was complete. 

This discovery will doubtless make a great 
revolution in the arts of design; and, in 
multitude of cases, will supersede old methods 
altogether inferior. The temporary interest of 
many may, at first, be affected ; but whatever 
has the true character of good, cannot essen. 
tially do mischief. The invention of printing 
soon gave employment to many more than 
were employed as copyists. Even in our own 
time, the substitution of steel-plates for engray. 
ing, instead of copper, although fifty times as 
many copies may be taken from them, has, by 
the substitution of good engravings for indiffer. 
ent ones, so extended the demand, that more 
ateel-plates are now required than were formerly 
used of copper. 

We must add a few words with reference to 

science. This newly discovered substance, so 
easily acted upon by the rays of light, opens a 
wide field for photometric experiments, which hi- 
therto have been hopeless, more particularly on 
the light of the moon. M. Arago recalls to our 
attention some experiments made by himself, 
jointly with other philosophers, by which the 
light of the moon (300,000 times less than that 
of the sun), concentrated by the most powerful 
glasses, gave no indication of chemical action 
on the chloruret of silver, nor any sign of heat 
on the most delicate thermometer. We should 
be. glad to know if any experiments have yet 
been made with the concentrated light of the 
moon on the thermo-electrical apparatus, which 
may be constructed of extreme delicacy. The 
substance used by M. Daguerre is evidently 
sensible to the action of lunar light, since, in 
twenty minutes, he can represent, under the 
form of a white spot, the exact image of this 
luminary. 
M. Biot, who, from the nature of his la- 
bours in the fields of science, takes a lively 
interest in the discovery in question, and anti- 
cipates much from the means afforded by it to 
carry out the analysis of some of the most 
delicate phenomena of nature. M. Daguerre 
has, it is asserted, already discovered some new 
properties of light, and is still carrying on the 
investigation. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Fripay, 25th Jan.—Mr. Woodward, ‘ On a 
new Apparatus for the Public Demonstration 
of the General Properties and Laws of the 
Polarization of Light.’ After a brief outline 
of the undulatory theory of light, Mr. Wood- 
ward proceeded to exhibit with the old oxy- 
hydrogen apparatus, fitted with lenses, the 
splendid phenomena of polarized light, using 
tourmaline as the analysing plate. The new 
apparatus (Godard’s) with which he also illus- 
trated nearly the whole phenomena, is of a 
more simple construction, and much cheaper. 
The light is polarized by plate glass; for the 
expensive tourmaline, mica is substituted ; and 
for the lens, a metallic reflector. This arrange- 
ment will tend much to make more generally 
known the beautiful wonders of this important 
science. At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. 
Faraday directed attention to drawings in the 
library, sent there by H. F. Talbot, F.R.S., 
and by him named “Photogenic Drawings: 
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They were of the same character as those of 
M. Daguerre. The two processes, he observed, 
of M. Daguerre and of Mr. Talbot, effecting 
the same objects, may be different, or may be 
the same. As yet neither is known; and each 
has been pérfected by two scientific experiment- 
ers in different countries, without a knowledge 
of each other’s pursuit. The principal object of 
the exhibition of the photogenic drawings, on 
this occasion, was meant (as was understood) to 
establish a date, in order, that should M. Da- 
guerre’s discovery be made public previously to 
the reading, before the Royal Society, of Mr. 
Talbot’s paper detailing his process, no charge 
of imitation could be brought against Mr. Tal- 
bot, in case of identity of process. And that 
each discovery should be thus proved to be 
original. No human hand has hitherto traced 
stich lines as these drawings displayed; and 
what man may hereafter do, now that dame 
Nature has become his drawing mistress, it is 
impossible to predict. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Lusnocx in the chair. —A highly in- 
teresting paper by Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. was 
read. It detailed the author’s discovery up- 
wards of five years ago, of the new process of 
delineating objects. From the first volume of 
the Journal of the Royal Institution, it appears 
that the late Mr. Wedgewood had some idea of 
the discovery; that ingenious gentleman, in 
conjunction with Sir H. Davy, made many ex- 
periments, but they found all their endeavours 
to obtain success ineffectual: so much so, 
that it discouraged them, and would have dis- 
couraged the author of the present memoir had 
he read the remarks of Sir H. Davy, contained 
in the Journal alluded to, prior to the experi- 
ments which ultimately led to his invention. 
At first it consisted in laying the nitrate of 
silver on paper, and by the means of the camera- 
obscura and the solar ray acting on the paper, 
aperfect impression is obtained of any object in 
half a second ; it was found, however, that the 
image thus obtained, by exposure to the light 
faded, and after awhile disappeared. re- 
peated experiments, and the most devoted 
attention, Mr. Talbot, by what he calls sen- 
sitive paper (a great improvement upon that 
which he originally employed), has overcome 
this great drawback ; pictures he has had 
in his possession for years are now as 
vivid as they were when first produced. The 
image obtained is white, but the ground is 
beautifully coloured, and readily obtainable, 
either sky-blue, yellow, rose-colour, or black, ~— 
green is excluded; these variations of colour 
Mr, Talbot considers as so many chemical com- 
pounds. Objects the most minute are ob- 
tained,—the delicate hairs on the leaves of 
plants,_the most minute and tiny bivalve 
calyx,—nay, even a shadow, the emblem of all 
that is most fleeting in this world, is fettered by 
the spell of the invention, and remains perfect 
and permanent long after it has been given back 
to the sunbeam which produced it; in short, 
touse Mr. Talbot’s own words, the picture is 
“ended as soon as begun.”’ The extent of the 
value of this invention cannot at present be 
anticipated ; already the author has applied it 
with perfect success to the copying of sculpture, 
engravings, hand-writing ; and in every case so 
complete has been the image, that it has been 
mistaken for the original. The value of it 
even now to naturalists and others travelling 
abroad, many of whom are ignorant of draw- 
ing, must be immense. Lord Brougham was 


Present, and paid profound attention to Mr. 
Talbot’s nell . 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

WE have been favoured with a glance at the 
Exhibition of the Works of British Artists 
about to open on Monday, and of which the 
private view takes place to-day. It rejoices us 
to say that it is among the best we have ever 
seen; and not only in general honourable to 
our Native Arts, but possessing Pictures which 
no other living school in the world could equal. 
Among these we may mention The Fountain of 
Fallacy, a gorgeous specimen of Turner on an 
imaginative subject, and ¢wo incomparable dogs 
looking out from a window, by E. Landseer. 
They are as living as any dogs alive; and the 
terrier (shall we say), more so! The walls of 
the three rooms are covered with 427 paintings, 
and there are ten pieces of sculpture. Among 
the landscapes, some of Stark, Lee, Cooke, Cres- 
wick, attracted our eye, by their rural and pas- 
toral beauties. A Dutch Family, by W. Simson, 
is truth itself. Inskipp, one charming female 

re. Mrs. Carpenter, Miss Corbaux, Mac- 
lise, Rothwell, Stone, A. Fraser, Clater, Web- 
ster, J. Hollins, Cooper, Lance, Holland, How- 
ard, Mr. Scrope, Lady Burghersh, J. Severn, 
Copley Fielding, Hilton, Buss, Reinagle, Mrs. 
C. Pearson, C. Landseer, Hofland, Etty, J. P. 
Knight, J. B. Pyne, Linton, Rochard, Kidd, 
&c. &c. (we give the names as they occur in 
the Catalogue, without order or preference), all 
contribute productions which reflect honour 
upon their various talents ; and we again re- 
peat that, as a whole, this is a very satisfactory 
exhibition. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 
Dramatic Sketches. By R. J. Laiie, A.R.A. 
Nos. V. and VI. Mitchell. 

Tue illustrations in these numbers consist of 
eight of the principal characters in Mr. Rooke’s 
opera, ‘‘Amilie, or the Love Test.” They are 
equal iti spirit and beauty to their predecessors. 
We are especially charmed with the piquante 
and truly feminine whole-length portrait of 
Miss Shirreff, as “‘ Amilie.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 
Tus veteran artist died at Hampstead, on 
Monday, the 28th of January, aged 86. He 
was born at Burford, in Oxfordshire, in the 
year 1753, and at the proper age was placed 
under an eminent conveyancer at Stow. He 
afterwards repaired to London, and articled 
himself for a given period to a gentleman of 
the same profession, who died before the ex- 
piration of his time, when he made a second 
engagement with a Mr. Owen, of Tooke’s 
Court. His talents, however, were not of the 
kind suited to the law; and having accidentally 
made the acquaintance of several students of 
the Royal Academy, he became so enamoured 
of the fine arts, that he prevailed on Mr. Owen 
to receive a young man whom he had procured 
as a subtitute, and, in 1772, was admitted asa 
student, at Somerset House. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was then in the zenith of his fame; and 
his works were diligently studied - the young 
aspirant. He soon, however, applied himself 
to nature. Dr. Strachey, archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, and his family, the Chevalier Ruspini 
and his family, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, were among his earliest produc- 
tions. The Ruspini family was, we believe, 
the first picture that he sent to the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. From London, Mr. 
Beechey went to Norwich, where he began with 
painting small conversation pieces, in the man. 
ner practised first by Hogarth, and afterwards 





by Zoffany. On his return to the metropolis 

after an absence of four or five years, he took 
the house in Brook Street, which had formerly 
been the residence of Vandergucht ; and was 
gratified by general celebrity.” He afterwards 
removed to Hill Street, Berkeley Square ; thence 
to George Street, Hanover Square; and ulti- 
mately to Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 
To enumerate the portraits which he painted 
during his long career, would be to give a list 
of nearly all the members of the beats monde. 
At a comparatively early period of his practice, . 
he attracted the favourable notice of the royal 
family, was appointed portrait-painter to Queen: 
Charlotte; and, by George the Third’s com-- 
mand, painted a whole-length portrait of her 
Majesty, and portraits of all the princesses. He: 
subsequently produced a grand composition, 
representing the King at a review, attended by 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, &c.3 
which became so popular as to be repeatedly 
engraved. Of Sir William Beechey’s powers 
as an artist, no adequate judgment can be 
formed by those who have seen only the works 
of his declining years. His fe portraits, 
especially, were distinguished by elegance and 
delicacy of character, and beauty of colouring. 
Sir William was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1793, and a Royal Acade- 
mician, on the death of Mr. Hodges, in 1797. 
He was the first member of the Royal Academy 
von whom ‘the honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred after the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Sir William had a large and highly accom- 
plished family. Lady Beechey herself formerly 
practised as an artist, and produced many 
charming miniatures. Sir William Beechey’s 
youngest daughter was some years ago married 
to Lord Grantley. 

Of the amiable and endearing qualities of 
this excellent man in private life, and of his 
superior talents as a painter, we have not, at 
present, time tosay more. To the extent of 
the former we, in common with all who had 
the good fortune to know him, can bear most 
feeling testimony—a better or more worth 
man did not exist. The latter are best evis 
denced by the innumerable productions of his 
easel, in which colour the most beatitiful aud 
stable, taste the most easy and refined, exe- 
cution of the highest order, and in short, every 
thing which could rank hitn with the most 
distinguished competitors of his age, were per- 
petuated with a master’s hand. In his family, 
as in his fame, Sir William Beechey was, as 
we have already stated, happy. Captain 
Beechey, and his brother, the traveller, have 
reflected back to him reputation and public 
honours similar to his own. 


JAMES LONSDALE, ESQ. 
On Thursday, January 17th, died, aged 62,. 
James Lonsdale, Esq., of Berners Street; an 
artist of long and justly established reputation. 
Mr. Lonsdale was a native of Lancashire, but 
came to London at an early period of his life. 
He was one of the founders and chief sup- 
porters of “* The Society of British Artists.’ 
For many years he had confined his practice to 
male portraits. We transcribe the following 
comprehensive character of Mr. Lonsdale from 
** The Morning Chronicle :”’.“* Combined with 
an enlarged and masculine understanding, he 
possessed a straightforward honesty of purpose, 
which never vacillated before rank or station, 
and ever secured to him the regard and esteem 
of those with whom he associated ; amongst 
whom may be numbered many ‘of the most 
distinguished men of his time for wit, talent, 
and high birth. He had a prompt, discrimi« 
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nating, and just pe ion of character ; and 
his works shew that he carried that quality, 
with unusual force, into the subjects of his 
pencil. His manners were cheerful and bland 
in the highest degree, and his conversation was 
replete with sagacity, rich in anecdote, and 
always impressive from justness of thought, 
clearness of judgment, and undeviating ve- 
racity. He died, as he lived, with the calm 
and unruffied confidence of an honest man, 
leaving a blank in the enjoyments of his 
friends not easily to be supplied.” Mr. Lons- 
dale has left a widow and family, in very easy 
circumstances. One of his sons pursues his 
father’s profession, has visited Italy, and pro- 
mises to become a distinguished artist: the 
Literary Gazette has repeatedly spoken of his 
merits with due praise. 








THE DRAMA. 

THERE has been no novelty in the theatres. 
Tuesday Her Majesty went in state to Drury 
Lane ; and last night to Covent Garden. From 
the wild beast show at the former, and the play 
commanded at the latter, the jokes have christ- 
ened our youthful Queen “ The Lady of Lions.” 
We wish we could see the great cause of the 
national drama patronised as it ought to be by 
the crown, the government, and the higher 
orders of society. That cause has been nobly 
vindicated, and its vindicator deserves every 
support in his still arduous undertaking. 

Haymarket Theatre.—A good audience as- 
sembled at this theatre on Wednesday evening, 
to witness the performance of Fra Diavolo and 
High Life below Stairs, by amateurs. The 
music of the opera was very well executed, and 
several encores rewarded the efforts of the ac- 
tors. The farce also was applauded, and seemed 
to amuse much. We should select from the 
dramatis persone, Lord Alicash, the two bri- 
gands, and my lord duke’s servant, as possess- 
ing talents worth cultivating for the stage. 

The St. James’s theatre, under Mr. Hooper, 
opens on Monday with an effective company, 
and some more wild beasts ; ‘* a forest of them,” 
say the bills. 

Sadler's Wells.——Oliver Twist and the capital 
pantomime have done wonders at Sadler’s Wells: 
but a still greater attraction was produced on 
Monday ; it is called The One Crime, and is 
adapted from the play in which Mlle. Rachel is 
said to be thrilling the hearts of the Parisians. 
Mrs. Honner is very touching as the President’s 
Daughter, and, we fancy, no bad substitute for 
the extraordinary original. 





VARIETIES. 

H. B—The prolific humour of H. B. en- 
titles him to our continual notice ; not as party 
writing, but as chronicling good jokes, at which 
we know the principal persons caricatured 
laugh as heartily as any of the public. Here are 
no fewer than five novelties (No. 568 to 572), 
to greet the meeting of parliament. First, 
‘A Deserter;” Lord Durham in handcuffs, 
marched between the grenadiers, Wellington 
and Melbourne, with Brougham as rear guard, 
in light-infantry equipments. The various ex- 
pression of the countenances is admirable. 
Second, “‘ The Disowned :” John Bull, a bea- 
dle, bringing a child labelled ‘** Letter to the 
Queen,” to Lord Brougham’s door, who confesses 
to ** misfortunes of the kind,” but disclaims. 
Two ladies (perhaps the queen and one of her 
court) perceive a strong likeness, and exclaim, 
* Oh, the naughty man !”” Whoever wrote this 


said letter, it has been a lucky hit for the author |! 


to have it attributed to so high a name, for it 


has sold it largely. Third, “A Coachman 
wanted—-Candidates for the Place.” John Bull 
is the looker-out ; Brougham, Durham, Wel- 
lington, and Melbourne, the candidates. Here, 
also, the attitudes, expression, and label-con- 
versation of the candidates, are excellent. 
ee “* The Dis-Organist :” Lord Durham 
at the organ, singing, “ Fury! e! Despair!” 
Lord Siietene, with the Guest on one side, 
shocked at the discord; Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Roebuck on the other, blowing the bel- 
lows, and rejoicing in putting the player’s 
pipes out of tune. There is not so much in 
this, as in Fifth, ** Comic Pantomime and cu- 
rious Metamorphosis,” one of the most ludi- 
crous compositions of the series. The Queen, 
at the door of Windsor Castle, changing, un- 
der Harlequin’s wand, into the Crown Tavern, 
and House of Call for Cabinet Makers, is sur- 
rounded by Lord Melbourne as Harlequin, 
Lord J. Russell as Columbine, Lord Palmer- 
ston as Pantaloon, and Lord Morpeth as the 
Clown. The whole scene is most grotesque; 
and the characters executed with infinite 
drollery. 

Blagrove, Gattic, Dando, and Lucas’s con- 
certs, we observe, begin on Thursday; the 
second announcement of the concert season. 
The opera will not open till near the end of 
February : about the 22d is mentioned. 

Nelson Tribute.—The designs in competition 
for the Nelson monument will, we hear, be 
placed together in some spacious hall or cham- 
ber, and submitted to the judgment of the 
committee and public criticism. 

The Mackenzie Manuscripts. —The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor is still progressing in his labour 
with these manuscripts. He is evidently most 
indefatigable, and prosecutes his task of exa- 
mination and collation with a zest that over- 
comes all its irksomeness.—Oriental Herald. 
Growth of the Sugar-cane. — The schooner 
Ulitea had arrived from the Society Islands, 


heite. This beautiful little island, last year, 
produced one hundred tons of this article, and 


of the cane is in its infancy: the sugar is said 
to be of a very excellent quality. When the 
settlement at Moreton Bay is thrown open for 
location, we entertain little doubt: but that we 
shall be able to cultivate syfficien. care; ih the 
warm latitudes to the northward of that place, 
as will in a few years supersede the necessiiy of 
sending to a foreign port for a carg he 
canes imported from the Mauritius by a Mr. 
Mayo, and planted at Moreton Bay by that 
gentleman, are said to thrive well, and will, no 
doubt, at a future day, be the germ of vast 
fields of this valuable article of domestic con- 
sumption.—Jbid. : 

Another Seasonable Con.—-Why is Mr. Mur- 
phy, the almanac-maker, the most hardy man 
alive ? — Because he is out in all weathers. 
May we not add, after this, that Murphy is 
the most weather-beaten man in the world ? 
Encore.—Why is a pilot-coat not like Mur- 
phy ?—Because the one is weatherwise, and the 
other is otherwise. 

Another.—Why is a man who drives fast up 
hill, like a man who makes a young lady a pre- 
sent of a young spaniel ?—Becanse they both 
give a gal-a-pup. 








LITERARY NOVELTISS. 
In the Press. 
Mr. Colburn has announced, inter alia, the Life of 
Petrarch, by Thomas Campbell, Esq.—Diary of the Rev. 
Ward, A.M., Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, from 1648 


to 1678. From the Original Manuscript in the Library of 





having brought up a cargo of sugar from Ota-| Def 


this year it will be nearly double, as the growth | 3s 


Severn. [This is the MS. which contains the notices of 
Shakspere ; and which, having seen, we can state to be 
very curious and interesting.—Ed. L. G.}—Private Cor. 
respondence of James Vernon, Esq., Secretary of State to 
King William III. With Charles Talbot, duke of 
Shrewsbury, from 1696 to 1708. Edited from the origin. 
als by G. P. R. James, Esq.—Memoirs of Queen Hen- 
Trietta, consort of Charles I. From Ori; 1 Manuscript— 
David Garrick and his Contemporaries. By Theodore 
Hook, Esq.—Memoirs of the Life of M. G. Lewis, Esq.— 
Political Portraitures. By Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer— 
Woman and her Master. By Lady Morgan—Travels in 
Egypt, the Holy Land, &c., in 1837. By Prince Piickler 
Muskaw — Personal Adventures of Captain D. O’Brien, 
R.N., during the late war. Written by himself—The 
Two Baronets, a Novel. By Lady Charlotte Bury—Talma 
and his Theatrical Contemporaries—The Romance of 
Fair Rosamond. By the Author of ‘‘ Royston Gower” 
(T. Miller), 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Treatise on Geology, by J. Phillips, F.R.S. Vol. II. 
(forming Vol. CXI. of the ‘* Cabinet Cyclopedia,” f.cap, 
6s.—The Poetical Works of Letitia E. Landon, a new 
edition, 4 vols. f.cap 8vo. 28s.— Goethe’s Correspondence 
with a Child, and Diary, 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s.—Dr, R. 
Harrison’s Surgical —. of the Arteries, new edit. 
12mo. 9s.—Dr. J. Owen on Treatment of Persons appa- 
rently Dead, 8vo. 1s. 6d.— Facts upon Agriculture and 
Incautious Legislation, by W. Dixon, 8vo. 2s. 6d.— The 
Weather Guide, oran Index to the Barometer, by W. H. B. 
Webster, 1s. 6d.—Catalogue of the Syriac Mes, in the 
British Museum, folio, 12s.—Dissertations on Subjects of 
Science, being the concluding Vols. of Paley’s *‘ Natural 
Theology,” by Lord Brougham, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18%,— 
Reports of the Meetings of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, by G. R. Clarke, royal 8vo. 62.— 
The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, by T. Jackson, 
ost Svo. 6s. — Axel; a Poem, from the Swedish of 
. Tegner, by R. G. Latham, 8vo. 2s. 6d. — The Child of 
the Atlantic, by C. Adams, 18mo., 2s. 6d. — Horne’s Intro- 
duction to the Scriptures, 8th edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 31, 32.— 
Ditto, reo to the 7th edit. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Ditto, 
Manual of Bibliography, 8vo. 12s.— The Pyramids of 
Gizeh; Part I. the Great Pyramid, by Perring and An- 
drews, 51. 5s.—Our Wild Flowers, by L. A. Twamley, co- 
loured Plates, post 8vo. 21s, mor.—Martha ; a Memorial of 
a Beloved Sister, by A. Reed, D.D., 3d edit. 12mo. 6s.— 
Gutzlaff’s Three Meg to China, 3d edition, post 8vo. 
78.— The Sunbean, Vol. I. 4to. 5s.—E. J. Parthbury’s 
Lecture on the Formation of the Mind, f.cap, 1s. 64.— 
The Romance of the Harem, by Miss Pardoe, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 31s. 6d.—Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, by Druitt, 
f.cap, 8s. 6d.— Hades, &c.; Poems, by W. B. Scott, 
12mo. 3s,— Martin’s Conveyancing, Vol. III. Part 1.: 
Preced by Davidson, royal 8vo. 12s.— Memoirs of 
J. Bannister, Comedian, by J. Adolphus, 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. — Encyclopedia Metropolitana: Third Division: 
History and aT Vol. IV. 4to, 2i, 2s.— Poetical 
Works of Percy B. Shelley, in 4 vols. f.cap, Vol. I. 5s.— 
fence of Paley’s Moral yy in Answer to 
Whewell and Sedgwick, by the Rev. C. Neville, post 8vo. 
4s. — Ricardi Divisiensis, with English Notes, by J. Ste- 
venson, $vo. 7s. 6d.—Turner’s Chemistry, Part IIL. No. I. 
. Gd. — The Prince and the Pedlar, by the Author of 
‘« The Heiress,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s.— Hood’s Comic 
Annual, 1839, 12s.— The Cicerone of Rank and Fashion 
. —. Metropolis, 3s. 6d.— Articled Clerk’s Assistant, 
cap, 6s, 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1839. 


January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 24 | From 27 to 43 30°42 to 3032 
Friday ++++ 25 cove 37 oe 49 3005 ++ 29°90 


Saturday -+ 26 coos BO oe 3D py . he 
Sunday +--+ 27 esos 27 oe 35 30° oe 3019 
Monday ++ B coos 2 oe 29-98. . 29°63 
Tuesday -- 29 coco 27 oo 29°52 -. 2°12 
Wednesday 30 cose W5ee Sl 29°11 .-- 29°00 

Winds, N.E, and N.W. 

Except the mornings of the 28th, 29th, and 30th, 
cloudy, rain on the 25th, snow on the 26th and four 
following days, raining very fast on the evening of 
the 29th. 

Rain fallen, ‘335 of an inch. 
ton Cc 


Edmonton. 
Latitude- ---51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


HARLES Henry ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge No. I. of ‘ Argus, or All my 
Eye,” which seems bitter enough upon the individual who 
has advertised a new journal under the first name. 

We have to acknowledge a small plaster bust of the 
composer of ‘* Guillaume Tell” (published by D’Aimaine 
and Co.), which seems to us to be a very good likeness, 
with, as might be expected from the art, the organ of 
music prominently developed — the lower — of the 
countenance being, however, fat and sensual. ‘ 

«© A Subscriber” will find a packet at the Literary 
Gazette Office; the Editor having perfectly satisfied him- 
self, and being always happy to aid a just literary object. 
We have this week devoted so much to the one subject 
of the new art of painting, that many other matters must 
be excused for ‘‘ mained rites.” ; : 
Erratum.—P. 60, 9 lines from bottom, col. 2, fur 





the Medical Society 


London, Edited by Dr. Charles 


«* conveniency,” read ** conveniences.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, The very Choice Cabinet of Exquisite SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 

PALL MALL. : 

‘The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 

ish Artists, will be ed on Monday next, the 4th instant, and 

continue open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in the 
pte as Admission, 1s. Catalogue, le. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


RITISH WATERPOOF. — 432 West 
Seant.— woe Cloths, ae 7 rendered Water- 
f without impeding the escape of perspiration. 
et To the Dusclore of the British Waterproofing Company. 
Gentlemen,—Having impartially tested the merits of your pro- 
cess as applied to the goods I sent you for that purpose, Inow, 
agreeably with my promise, state the result—which is a firm con- 
viction of the decided superiority of gd system. To this inva- 
luable discovery waterproofing I have, for a long period, 
devoted great attention, and was the first who publiciy introduced 
it; since which I have had great practical experience in connexion 
with it, and having fully ascertained the relative merits of the 
various systems, now before the public, I feel no hesitation in 
stating, that the result of my exp and experi is 
decidedly in favour of your process. I make this avowal that so 
valuable a discovery may not, at the onset, get into disrepute 
through the introduction of any of the comparatively inefficient 
substitutes that others have offered to me. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
WALTER BERDOE, Tailor, 
January 16th, 1839. 69 Cornhill. yf 
Agents—Mr. Willis, 178 Strand; Mr. Nightingale, Notting- 
ham; Mr. Everett, Reading; Messrs. Wall and Son, Welsh 
Pool; Messrs. Buck and Fraser, Ipswich; Mr. J. J. Owen, 
Shrewsbury; Mr. Slater, Bishop Stortford; Mr. E. Bilcher, 
Farringdon; Mr. G. Franks, Newcastle and Gateshead; Mr. F. 
Cherrey, Waterford; Mr. Scovell, Bath; and, sole Agents for 
Edinburgh, Messrs. Wm, Purves and Co. Tailors by Appointment 
to her Majesty. 


NDREWS’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 167 New Bond Street. — This Library con- 

tains an extensive Collection of Works in English and Foreign 
Languages, in every department of Literature; also, all the Re- 
views, Magazines, &c.; which, together with ry new Pub- 
lication of interest, are supplied in sufficient numbers to ensure 
Subscribers to the first classes the immediate perusal of them. 
‘The Proprietor does not profess any new plan or system of cir- 
culation ; five and thirty years’ experience having satisfied him 
that the only way to ensure the approbation of Subscribers is to 
continue that liberal <Pry of all new works which has obtained 
for him the ive a istinguished ge he now enjoys. 

















Terms of Subscription. 
The Year .... 47 7 The Year .,.. £ 
Half Year.... 4 4 0 Half Year .... 
Quarter ...... 212 6 Quarter ..... 
Further Particulars, Catalogues, &c. may be had on application 
atthe Library. Books forwarded to all parts of the Country. 
British and Foreign Library, 167 New Bond Street. 





New edition, improved, price 1s, 6d. of 

ARPENTER’S ENGLISH SPELLING. 
*,* Notice.—The only genuine and complete edition of 
 Carpenter’s Spelling” is published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co, and Messrs. Whittaker and Co. Any person selling any other 
edition than the above is liable to action at law; and, on disco- 

very, will immediately be proceeded against by the proprietors. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and Whittaker and Co. 


ANSARD’S DEBATES. 
The Members of both Houses, Libraries, Clubs, &c. 

are respectfully informed that such arrangements have been 
made as will enable Mr. Hansard to issue thie work in Weekly 
Parts, by which means such progress will be ensured as will 
make it a record of the most recent Debates: while it will, ne- 
vertheless, allow of the utmost care in the preparation of the 





ts. 
Mr. Hansard is most glad to give to any Member the opportunity 
of revising his Speeches. . 
32 Paternoster Row. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


The beautiful Cabinet of Pictures of 
J. Strettell Brickwood, Esq. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, 
KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 
On SATURDAY, MARCH 234d, 
At One precisely, 
THE ENTIRE 
Cabinet of Italian, Spanish, French, 
,,, Flemish, and Dutch Pictures, 
Which have been selected with great taste and judgment, during 
a period of Twenty Years, 
By J. STRETTELL BRICKWOOD, Esq. 
And sold in consequence of his leaving his Residence in 
Eus' are. 

Comprising a Portrait of Johannes Deo, founder of the Order of 
Charity, by Murillo; a capital Work of Canaletti, from the Col- 
lection of John Innes, Esq.; Vere tu es Deus Absconditus, the 
celebrated engraved Subject oe Poussin; Susanna and the 
Elders, an exquisite Gem, by Van der Werff; and capital Speci- 
mens of the following great Masters:— 

L. da Vinci Ribera 
Correggio Breughel 
Ubertini Teniers 
Parmegiano Weenix 
Carracci Berghem 
Rembrandt V. Gool 
J. Juannes G. Dow Roos 
Velasquez Wouvermans V. Bloemen. 
Also, in the English School, Two Landscapes, by Wilson, 


V. der Capella 
W. Mieris 
Moucheron 
K. du Jardin 


‘an Oss 
Tintoretto 


| the Week, the Logal In: 
received b eee i 


Dutch and English Pictures of James 
Stewart, Esq. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Respectfully inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, 
that they will 


SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, 
KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
On SATURDAY, APRIL 20th, 
The Entire Cabinet of chiefly Dutch 
and English Pictures, 
Of JAMES STEWART, Esq. who is leaving his Residence. 


This beautiful Collection will be found to contain Chefs- 
d’ceuvres of the most distinguished Masters, many Specimens 
unknown in this Country, and all selected, not only with a view 
to purity, but also to beautiful and agreeable Subjects. 


Further notice, d ip of the Coll |, will be 
shortly given, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


By Order of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 
On Monday next will be published, in | vol. 8vo, illustrated 
with numerous Plans, Sections, &c. 
REPORT on the GEOLOGY of CORN. 

WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 
By HEN. DE LA BECHE, F.R.S. &c. 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. 
London : printed for Her Majesty's Stationary Office. 
Published by Longman, Orme, and Co. 








In the Press. 


ATURE DISPLAYED; or, an eas 


Introduction to NATURAL THEOLOGY, setting fort’ 


» as manifested in the Works of the Creation, illustrated with 
Engravings. Royal 18mo. 3s. 64, Adapted to the use of Schools 
and for Private Tuition, 

W. PINNOCK. 
Author of the ‘‘ Catechisms,” &c. Gc. 
(Nearly ready.) 


I. 

A Manual of Hebrew Grammar, with Points ; 
or, a Concise Introduction to the Holy Tongue, so arranged as to 
facilitate the task of learning it, and in the absence of a Master 
> — the Student to acquire it by himself. By J. F. Wolff. 

4. 6d. 
III. 


Howitt’s Drawing-Book of Animals, consist- 
ing of Fifty Etchings, from Nature, new edition, oblong 4to. half- 
bound, 7s, 6d. (Nearly ready.) 

S. Cornish and Co. 126 Newgate Street. 





Nearly ready, in 8vo. cloth boards, 


HE PRINCIPLES and DOCTRINE of 
SIMPLE and COMPOUND INTEREST, ANNUITIES, 
and REVERSIONS, analytically and practically explained. 
With new and extensive Tables, 
By PETER HARDY, F.R.S. 
Actuary and Secretary to the Mutual Life Assurance Society and 
Actuary to the Equitable Reversionary Interest Society. 
Loadens A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


HE NORTH BRITON, a New London 
Week! ‘y » in the Scottish Liberal Interest, 
will be pub iepad Oo Navona, February 9th, price 6d. containing, 
in addjgion te the Paition, emp and Miscellaneous News of 
telligence ofall parts of Scotland,—Orders 
byl amén in Town and Country. 
extisements, 13 Wellington Street North, Strand, 
tigon ications are d to be add d 
16 





Office 
wheid 








In a few days, 12mo, 


NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 
Use of Schools. 

By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; Second 
Master of Winchester School. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, 
Price Half-a-Crown, embellished with Three Illustrations by 


eorge Cruikshank, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (‘ Boz.’) 
Jack Sheppard, by the Author) Adventures of Handy Andy, by 
of “Rookwood,” with Two} Samuel Lover 
Illustrations by George Cruik-|Song for a Stormy Night, by 
shank Charles Mackay 
The Sunshine of the Heart, by| Marie de Villemare, the French 
Samuel Lover overness 
The Eternal City, or Rambles|Bacchanalian Song, by J. A. 
through Rome, by the Author} Wade 
of ** A Parisian Sabbath” Love, from the French of M. 
The Dead Man's Race, or a| de Parny, by Mrs, Torre 
Christmas Tale, by W. Jer-| Holme 
dan |Sketches of Andalucia —Cor- 
On the Death of Mrs. Maclean,} doba 
by Camilla Toulmin 


A Glim; ndon 

Oliver Twist, by ‘Boz,’ illus- 

trated by George Cruikshank 

To the Evening Star, by Mrs. 

Torre Holme by Lieut.-Col. Cadell 
The Odd Fellow, by Dalton, &c. 


Parisian Characteristics 

Relative Positions, by a Regis- 
trar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages 

Anecdotes of Military Service, 








and a capital Specimen by Morland. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Streets 


in familiar Conversations the Wisdom, Power, and Goodness of 


Published by Hodgson and Graves, Her Majesty's Publishers. 
ROUT’S SKETCHES in FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, and ITALY. Drawn on Stone, en- 
tirely by Mr. Prout, in exact imitation of his original Sketches 
from Nature. 
Imperial folio, 42, 4s,; half-bound, India Proofs, 5!, 5s.; or 
coloured and mounted in Portfolio, 10s, 10s. 


Stanfield’s Sketches. 
The Moselle, the Rhine, and the Meuse. 
Imperial folio, 4/. 4s. ; oneanes and mounted in Portfollo, 
101. 108. 


Roberts’s Spanish Sketches. 
Imperial folio, 4. 4#.; coloured and mounted in Portfolio, 


» 10a, 


Lewis’s Spanish Sketches of the Alhambra. 
Drawn on Stone by J, D, Harding, R. J. Lane, A.R.A., and 


+ Lewis. 
Imperial folio, 41. 4#.; coloured and mounted in Portfolio, 
101. 102. 


Hodgson and Graves, Her Majesty's Pri 
6 Pall Mall, 


HE NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE, 

for February, 1839 (No. XCIV.) price 2. 6d. is embellished 

with Wood Shooters, engraved by J. W. Archer, from a Painting 

by Oa Cooper; and Traveller, engraved by E. Hacker, after 
eattie. 


Wood Shooters 

The late John Warde, Esq. 

The Handley-Cross Hounds. 
Nimrod’s Visit to Mr. Jorrocks} 

My Hunter 

The late Captain Morris 

Notitia Venatica. No. I. By 
Acteon. Introductory Re. 
marks, and Hints on Forming! 

a Pack of Fox-Hounds 


and Publish 








Contents. 

Turfiana. No, II. 

The Sporting Looker-on apd 

eflector. Alfred Selborne's 

Journal 
raveller 

Ascot Grand Stand 

Varieties 

Notes of the Month 

Betting at Tattersall’s 

Coursing Calendar 

Alphabetical List of Winning 








in H 
Sylvanus Swanquill Horses. 


W. Spiers, 399 Oxford Street, London ; Machin, 8 D’Oylier 
Street, Dublin. 


In 1 large vol. duodecimo, bound in cloth, price 6s. 
ELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, with 
an English Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, 
and Legal Indexes. 
By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
Professor of Ancient Literature in Columbia College. 

A New Edition, with Additions and Emendations, by James 
Boyd, LL.D. one of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 
London: printed for Thomas rege. 73 Cheapside, and sold by all 

other Booksellers; 
whom also may be had, 


of ° 
Anthon’s Sallust. By Boyd. Price is. 
Anthon’s Horace. By Boyd. Price 7s. Gd. 


Also, 
Anthon’s Czsar’s Commentaries, with Plates 
and Maps, price 6e. 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE, for 


February, contains— 

1. Lord Brougham on the Sciences connected with Natural 
Theology (unpublished).—2. The Corn-Laws.—3. Grievances of 
the Navy: Sir John Barrow.—4. Studies of Undeveloped Cha- 
racters of Shakspere: No. II.—65, Austria and the Italian 
Liberals.—6. Suckling and Ben Jonson.—7. Reform of Prisons, 
—8. Atmospheric Resistance on Railways, &c. &c. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 








n 1 vol. price 


I 6s. 
FANTASTICAL EXCURSION 
into the PLANETS. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 2. 


R. BENTLEY has just published 
the following NEW BOOKS :— 


I. 
Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. 
By John Adolphus, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


i. 
The Prince and the Pedlar. 
By the Author of “‘ The Heiress,” “ The Squire,” “ The 
Merchant's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 24s. 


Ill. 
Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie; 
Or, Sports and Legends of the Far West. 
By C, F. Hoffman, Esq. 
Author of “A Winter in the Far West.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


Iv. 
Legend and Romance, African and European. 
By Richard Johns, Lieut. R.M. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 249, 


v. 
Sam Slick’s Bubbles of Canada. 


1 vol. 8vo. 12s. the 2d edition, just ready. 


* vi. 
The Widow Barnaby. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 
8 vols. post Svo. price 24s. 


VIL. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s “ wg 
nee og 
Forming the New Volume of 
“ The Standard Novels and Romances.” 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





#%* To be had of all Booksellers. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AD AND 








ae ESD Sa 
BSERVATIONS on Limes and Caleare- 


merous Kxperiments Artificial Water 
Gomsanasy equal in Siihsignsp ss the bus Slaneedl Geonoees of bee of 
land, improperly 


Roman Cements. 
By Colonel ered 
C.B. ¥.RS, &o. &e. 
in &se. with aumerous ae — ite. 
John Weale, 59 High Hol 


LLUSTRATIONS of the PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and Descrip- 
tive Accounts of —_ Edifice. 
By PUGIN and BRITTON. 
2d edition, greatly enlarged i improved, by 


2 vols. large vo, 168 Plates, hal -bound in morocco, 
price 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





Vor II. of the MIRROR m7 "TITE.|, 


ed with upwards of Fifty Engravi a Portrait of His 
Tonal Highness the Duke of en piiry 3 900 column: 
Pa 80, uant entertaining 
New the Public = 
six months. mm | the Engravings will be 
Her 


a 
London eat at Highgate, Statue of Earl 
Old and New Serjeant’: oe t 


found a faithfu 





llington Chapel 
interest. 
John Timbied, 3 143 Strand. 


ngravings. 
Great St. Helen’s— Experimental Pavement in O: 





Price U. 8s. 
‘TRANSACTIONS of the INSTITUTION 
of CIVIL ENGINEERS, Vol. II, 4to. uniform —_ the 
First Vetumaes 23 engraved Plates, ger she | the best Artists. 
John Weale, 59 High H. 





REDGOLD on the STEAM ENGINE 
and STEAM NAVIGATION. 


New edition, in i. vale. 1 at 195 a price 41. 4s, 


By . 8. Wool, 
J Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





DILAPIDATJONS AND NUISANCES. 
TREATISE on the LAW of DILAPI. 


DATIONS and NUISANCES, 
By D. oe 


In 
John Weale, oo PHigh Holborn. 





In 1 vol. a woe with Plates, price 1/. ry ns or with Plates 
iPr te, as an Atlas, 
N ATTEM T to DEVELOP the I LAW 
of STORMS, es of Facts, arranged according to 
Place and Time, and hence to nie outa "Cause — the ¢ Variable 
Winds, with a View to Practical in a evigntion 
By Lieut.-Col. W. REID, 
Of the Royal Eng oo 
Joh je Weale, & 69 das Holborn. 


and P Paintings of Bawin and 
lay bene a Byo. 
HE aoe of DEER. STALK <ING. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Eaq. F.L.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
A COMPLETE COURSE of ANCIENT 
HISTORY of the STATES and NATIONS of ANTI. 
— the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON. 
Illustrated . vive coloured Maps, price 9%. 6d. bound. 

2. An Abridgement of Goldamith’s 's History 
of Greece, with a coloured Map, 3s. 

3. An Abridgement of Goldemith’s History 
of Rome, with a coloured 

4. Five Hundred senndene on Goldsmith's 
History of Greece, 1s. 

5. Five Hundred Questions on Goldsmith's 
History of Rome, | 
* A Key to the Questions on Greece and 

ome, ls. 

7. A Guide to the Study of the History of 
Bngland, seater, Rehsel Libeary, No. ia Plas sereet, 








GOUTER'S Tenpeevad 2 and Enlarged Editions F 


of Dr. 1 ing’ nari “a ig 

1. On the History of England—s, the Be Geogranny sales nas 

and Wales—3. History Ireland—¢. of Ireland— 
History of Scotland—6. Geography of Son Bectlana—-7. History of 
rance—€. Geography of Sinan oi History of Greece—10. An- 
ga of Greeee—11, Histor Rome— 12. Antiquities of 
Rome — 13. Sacred History—!4. Universal History—15. General 
it Kattonamy=i Jewish Antiquities—17, Classical Biography — 
Botany—20. British Constitution—21. Eng- 
. French G - . ian Grammar — 





3 "General Ruowiedge10, Chem: - mn ve. & ¥ x Mail greet 
ogy — ‘atura! josoph y — 29. ra, Part I.—30. Alge- 
bra, Part II. Price $d. each. _ i 


Published by J. Souter, School Tabears, 131 Piast Street. 





; and 128 columns of Original! 


from, New 
Science, Antiquities, 


Val, 11. for 1838, price 5s. 6d. boards, 
Johan utes 143 Strand. 


4, =~ 


Articles from 
ournals, d&c., published within the last 


» the new Crown, 
rey at Newcastle, | 


e 
St. James's Park, and several others of popular and passing | 


ART I. of VOL. = “for 1839, of the * # 
MIRROR of LITERATURE and AMUSEMENT, 
pebliched with the Magazines, price Eigbtpence, —— Nine 
Interior and Exterior of the New bn Ra inig 7 


Castle in —— L, E. L. died, with her ——— Street, re 


c. Papers, in Prose 
aoe Verse, bem eminent yay with Notices of, and ‘Selections 6. Shak 


Public Journals, &c.; also Gleanings in | ¢, piignts in Italy. 








L. E. L.'s POEMS. 


a RATURE and AMUSEMENT for 1838, price 5s. 6d. is | 'In —* f.cap 8vo. price 28s. with a Ne yo by nr a 


ther IMustrations by Howard, a new edition 

"HE ‘POETICAL WORKS ‘of LETITIA 
ELIZABETH LANDON 

<a on: Longman, Orme, and Co. 

The New Number of iz 
-INHE METROPOLITAN 
} for February contains the following original Articles:— 
| 1. Recollections of Ancient Li-; 7. Song, Distant Bells, By 
| terature, No. I. Demosthe- Mrs. Abdy 
| nes, by an Irish Barrister 8, Mauein Gee Meditecraqeen, 
ope and Memory, by by Launcelot Lamprey, No. 








t 





Howitt 
3. The my of the Relge of| + Hest. By Mrs. Edward 
Charles II, by Mra. C. Gore omas 

he Woodwan and the Baron, 10. The Life Canoe. By Wash- 

of the Hartz. By, ington Browne 
11. The Martyr's Cave 

spere Fancies, No. 1V./12. Song. By Dark-eyed Zu. 
Cleopatra and Mad. de Stag! letta. By Mra. Crawford 
A Soar Reviews, Nafices of New Works, 
over the Alps Literature, d&c. 


Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 








THE queen ee AND aponmennens. 





PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT MYTHOLOGY. 
In 1 vol. square lane. omnes with 77 Cuts, price 


ALES about the MYTHOLOGY 
GREECE —~ ROME. 
y PETER PARLEY, 
Author want «* Tales about Greece, Rome,” &c. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; aoe may be 
procured, by order, ‘of all other sellers. 


MORNINGS AT BOW STREET. 
In 1 handsome vol. f.cap _ oy my omeee 9 with xg Cuts by 
Cruikshank, &e. p 5a. bound in cloth 











which have appenees in the * Mornin; eral 
By J. WIGHT 
Bow Street 


London: Putates for Lipo a Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and 
a by all other Booksellers. 





a 


Published by J. - Weale, Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn. 


TREATISE on “TSOMETRICAL 

_, DRAWING, | as applicable to er and Mining 

jans, P: of O Grounds, Per- 

spective Views and Working Plans of Buildings and Machinery, 
and to general Purposes of Civil Engineering ; 

improved Methods of Preserving Plans and 

ranean Operations in By T SOPWITH | 





ecords of Subter- 
pints price 16s, 

“ By far the oni" tad indeed the ‘only complete work on the 
subject.”"—Loudon's Arch, _ 


A Set of Projecti - mn Parallel Rulers, 
For Consructing, Working Plans and Drawings in Jsometrical 
and other Modes of Projection, with Description, price 8s. 6d. 

By T. ——" F.G.n. 


An Account of the Mining Districts in Cum- 
berland and Durham, descriptive the Tiel 


of Rev. 


HE MORNINGS at ‘BOW. STREET ; a! 
of the most ig Reports | 


with Details of 


vol. 8vo. 
JABERISM EXPOSED and REFUTED, 


and the by tne hon FC the Catholic ee Vindicated. 
Cc, HUSENBET 

"Dou ausis wy ix Tarigwy tis ace ia feBnxi- 

vas ony rowmurny dice voscey am oduxvousy, Me Ts Arm 
St. Athanasius. 

London: Heoting, and Brown, 38 Duke Street, Grosvenor 

Square; Booker and Dolman, 61 New Bond Street; T. Jones, 

68 Paternoster Row, Norwich: Bacon, Kinnebrook, and Bacon. 





oe 8vo. 
HE SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, con. 
talalng the Lives of Eminent Persons mentioned in the 


Old and New Testament. Illustrated with Ten Engravings in 
Outline, after the Old Masters. 


i. 
In 2 elegant vols. royal 8vo. price 11. 6s, in extra boards, embel. 
lished with a Series of Maps and other useful INMustrations, 
The Scripture Gazetteer. 
This work has received the most unqualified approbation, and is 
rapidly finding its way into every family and library. 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. 16mo. price 3s. 64. 
The Autobiography of Martin Luther. 
Now first translated from the Original. 9d edition. 
Smith, Bidet, « and Co. 65 Cornhill. 


ngsCOMPANION TO ‘THE BAROMETER. 

rinted on royal! 4to. cardboard, price 1s. 6d. 
i "WEATHER GUIDE; or, an Index 
the Barometer: exhibiting the Range and Mean Stand- 
ard ann every Month, so as to enable persons to judge more cor- 
rectly of the Action ofthe Barometer, and to estimate more justly 
its t ram; waepentinn the Wen Weather, 


Suvgon eon R.N, and of the a 
Orme, Co,, and C, Tilt. 
: F. Pawsey. 








Geology, and Mining Operations. Price 42 
By T. — F.G.5, 


Geological Sections of various Mines in Alston 
Moor and Teesdale; shewing the different Strata and Sabter- 
ranean Operations, Three coloured Piates, with Description, 


NEWS FROM INDIA TO THE FIFTH OF DECEMBER. 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for February 
Pe —_— Indian a down to vos Sth sertenye a 


New 
Submission mat the Bhah of ‘Feren « the March of the Bi 
Troo; the Indus, the State of Affairs in Cabul, the 














bservations of Travellers in the East. 
and for the Middling Classes. 


E. MALTBY. 
J» G,, and F, Rivington, 8¢. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mail. 


CHOOUL-BOOK 6&6 
By WILLIAM BUTLER, 

1. Miscellaneous Questions in English His- 

tory and Biography, 4th edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 


12m, 4s, bound, 
2, Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 
on a new Pian, designed for oa 


» Designed for the Young, 








JUVENILE CLASS-BOOKS, > 
Published at the School Library, 131 Fleet Street, 


OUTER'S Progressive Primer in Spelling 


and Reading. 
. Souter "s Progressives ling-Book, 1s. 6d. 
rst School Reader, 


3. Souter’s Progressive 
2s. 6d. 
4. Souter’s Second School Reader, 4s. 6d. 
Also, by the Rey, T, Clark, 
1. The English Primer, with 200 Engrav- 


ings. 

". The English Mother's Catechism, with 
100 Engravings. 

3. The ¢ National Spelling. 1s. Gd. 


4. The National Reader, with 100 Fpgrav- 


we bo 


and M 
use. 10th edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 1fmo. 73. 


3. Arithmetical Questions, on a new Plan.| 
12th edition, with Additions, 12mo. 6s, bound. 

xercises on the Globes and Maps, inter- 
spersea vith » samme Historical, Biographical, Chrenmionionl. My. 
which are added, Questions for Examination, With C Appar. 
dix, by which os o venseliations may be aed 
Thomas Bourn. 19th edition, 12mo. 6s, bound, 
5. Geographical Exercises on the New Tes- 





tament, describing the Princi Places in Judea, and those 
visited by St. Paul, and n ing many of the most important 


Occurrences recorded in the Evangelical Histories. With Maps, 
and a brief Aceount of the Principal Religious Sects. 5th edi- 
tion, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. imo, 5s. 6d. bound. 

6. Arithmetical Tables. 18th edition, with 
Additions by Thomas Bourn. Price 





ings. 3,64. 





6d. sew 
Sold by J. Harris; Dayton and eevee and I Simpkin, Marshall, 


ps to 
price price 10s, 64, tions for War with the — &e.. s with the Civil and} 
By T. Sopwith, P.G.8. ed Arrangements, General Orders, A 
with these Subjects. The Journal contains, 
Part the Firs tides, od a & quentiey yy Domestic, Mercantile, ni 
scellaneous Inte! rom the three Pres! cies ndja, 
IBLE MA’ N N ERS mon ‘CUS TO MS, Ceylon, the tay ina, a China, Australasia, Cape of 
Illustrated in a Plain and 3 Familiar Manner, from the | Good Hope, &e, ginal Articles include the fol- 


— The ie in Ca 
nara in 1887— Native Society in India, No. V.—The Dead Alive— 
The Siah Poshis of Kaffiristan — Mrs. Postans’ * Cutch '"—The 
Ehmesorhy of the Hindus — The fence of India — Colonel 
Mitchell on Mili Tactice— Proceedings of Asiatic Societies— 
Critcal Notices— Oriental Literary Intelligence, &c. 

W. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street, 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA 
ZINE, No. CCLXXX, for February. 
Contents 

I. New Edition of Ben Jonson —II. Dilemmas on the Corn 
Law Question — IIT, Some Account of Himself. By the Irish 
jyster-Eater ( —IvV, on Punch : Morals 
— Manners — V. ae one eae to the Philosophy of Con- 
iousness. Part VI, C I. —VI. Ireland under the Triple 
Alliance—VII. os a the Comedian —VIII. A Discourse on 
Goethe and the Germans — IX. On Michael Angelo’s Last Judg- 
ment —X. The Iron Gate. 
and Religious Education. 
William k dand 


lowing :— Review of Eastern Neus — A Remembrance of the De- 
par 











A Legend of Alderiey— XI. Secular 


‘ons, E: h ; and Thomas Cadell, 
Strand, London. 














In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 1 neatly bound i in cloth, 
ELMA; a Tale of the Sixth Crusade. 

“The author not inaptly designates this‘ a novel in rhyme,’ 
and it has merits in both respects. As a tale it has much to 
rivet attention; it is cast in a superior mould, and the characters 
and incidents are naturally and skilfully evolved. The language 
throughout is remarkably easy and graceful; the rhyme, which, 
combined with the natural flow of the verse, is a good test of 
fagility in execution, is of singularly uniform correctness; and 
there are passages — hood tic fancy and genuine ag 
would do credit to some of —Liverpoot Couri 
Smith, Eider, ond Co. 65 Cornhill. 
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Author 
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2. 
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3. 


First 
Price 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTE ; 


UNDER HIS LORDSHIP’S IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE, MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY. 


In 3 vols. royal 4to. with large Geological Map, Views, coloured 
Handsomely printed in 4 vols. 8va. price 2/. 8s. 


HE G and numerous of Organic Remains, 
E GEOLOGY of the SILURIAN 
THE SPEECHES T 

OF 











REGION, or Border Counties of England and Wales. 
By RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Esq. F.R.S. 
Vice-President of the Geological Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, NEW, BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. 
AT THE BAR AND IN PARLIAMENT, — R 
UPON QUESTIONS RELATING TO The State in hy Betatiaes with the Church. 
vo. 92, 6d. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND INTERESTS, WITH HISTORICAL = 
INTRODUCTIONS, Correspondence of the Great Chatham. 


Vol. II. 8vo. 13s. 
To be completed in ¢ vols. 





AND A 
III. 
CRITICAL DISSERTATION UPON THE ELOQUENCE OF THE ANCIENTS. The Art of Deer-Stalking. 


Win 181 By William Scrope, Esq. F.L.S. 
« A work which ought to be possessed by every free-minded man in the British empire, who can afford to add t eee a Landseer, R.A. 


any books at all to his literary stores. The smaller the collection the more valuable will be such an addition to it, 

for it discusses almost all the political, legal, and economical questions—the nearest to ‘ men's business and bosoms’— iv. 

that have arisen and been mooted within the last forty years.”—Kdinburgh Review. The Life of Lord Anson, 
The Circumnavigator of the Globe. 


Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co,, Ridgway and Sona, and ee ee. VES. 
Charles Knight and Co. London. ea Seem 





Vv. 
Francia’s Reign of Terror; 
Price 6s. neatly bound in cloth, Price 6d. T a Seuen = 
Ts EXTENT and OBLIGATION of FEW INTRODUCTORY HINTS (Rove AaB 
HUMANITY to BRUTES, and principally considered TOWARDS RENDERING the SCIENCE of ME- va 
with Reference to our a TEOROLOGY of the GREATEST PRACTICAL UTILITY, Seteeenues P . 
Author of # The Horse, Cattle, and Sheep;" Rditor of «The London: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, pha see Ea ba 7: 
Veterinarian,” and Veterinary Surgeon to the Z log Society A new edition, 2 vals, post Bvo. 218, 
of London; late Lecturer on Veterinary Medicine at University 19ma. 3s. 6d. bound, : 
College, London; and Veterinary Surgeon to the Society for the > Sh, ee ? VI. 
Prevention of Cruelty. SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR.| Elements of the Pathology of the Human 
Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Paternoster Row, By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.O.L, Mina 
London. ead Master of the Free Grammag School of Queen Mary, nd, 
om at Clitheroe. By Thomas Mayo, M.D, F.R.8, 
NEELE'S LECTURES—THIRD EDITION. John Murray, Albemarle Street. F.cap 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
ECTURES on ENGLISH POETRY, 
from the Reign of Edward III. to the Time of Cowper. 
By HENRY NEELE, 











Vill, 
With a Portwait, 8vo, 148, History of England. 
IR JOHN BARROW’S LIFE of LORD From the Peace of yee ee a — of Aix-la-Chapelle, 


Author of the ‘* Romance of History,” &c. &c. ANSON. To which is ‘A adninliel Ancnunt tees 7 y Lord " 
: - bi ; SON. adde: sO The Third and last Volume. 8vo. Ife. 
This week wilidoren an and apprep present for | Actual State of the Navies of England, France, Russia, America, : ‘ 


° Ix. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street: The Progress and Present Position of 





youth at the present season of the year. ; 
London: Joseph Thomas; ‘I. Tegg; and Simpkin and Co, 


ce &e. 
RIOR'S I IFE i a wae t HON BG IS AT agg sirens’ ae Russia in the East. 
‘ t e = A new edition, 8vo. Map, 6s. 
EDMUND BURKE. The Third Edition, complete in ee --chcraetaieaes Books John Murray, Albemarle Bireet. 
Toc ogo . Portrait and Facsimile, bound in cloth and L a a, 
“A valuableaddition to English biography."—Quarterly Review. Buttman’s Lexilogus. APPROVED y eneaceed 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


H. and E, Sheffield, 132 Fleet Street. Bv0. 188. 
ENGLAND. 6th edition, Woodcuts, 9 vols. 12mo. 12s, 








THE a VOLUME. B Catal IP. f the I la 
rice 2s. 6d. cloth, \ 
AIRY TALES, in VERSE. mactmen’s Catadague of the Lreequisr 
By the Author of «Old Friends in a New Dress.” Bvo. Ze. Gd. 


I. 
Mrs. Markham's History of France. 
With Seventy Illustrations, 


4th edition, Weodaute, 2 vols, 12me. 120. 
Also, in 2 vole. price 5s. Peile’s A iil, f Ill. 
The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. With eile’s Agamemnon of Hschylus. Mrs. Markham’s Histories of Poland, and 


numerous ey a Ny om twee ya 8vo. — days. of the Knights o of M alta. 
4 1 vol. ficap 8vo, price Gz. a new edition o! Matthiz's Greek G: m : ne 


I e 5th edition, revised. 2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 
Lats and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH Mrs. Markham’ 


Vv. 
Son®, 5) 
Ataame time, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price Ss. a new edition, Matthie 4 Shorter Gr eek Grammar, ? 


evised and 1 1 d, m Vv. 
The Life of Mansio Wench, ‘Tailor in Dalkeith. Cth edition, revieeg,. 18m. Ss. bound. Stories for Sten oem the History of 
: ngland, 


With Might IHustrations, by Geerge Cruikshank. a. g 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell Schiller’s Latin Grammar. Sons amo 
London, ; 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 1th ott pa 





IV. 
's Sermons for Children. 
-cap 8vo, 3s, 





GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOKS. vil. vi P 
Tue GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK. Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks Gospel Stories for Children. 
Comprising such Matter as is absolutely necessary to be and Romans. ii aianil 
impressed, deeply and lastingly, upon the Memory of the Student. By Sdward Cardwell, D.D. vil. 
Price Se. cloth. Ste, Se Oe Progressive Geography. 
2. A Companion to the Geographical Text- Vii, Dp a Antes of  Seastes Soe Ontteen.” 
rgd containing Blank Seapemes nile os — we Hase’s Popular Account of the Public and — ——* — 
=). plain, or 2s, - coloured. :. H 2 . 

8. Outlines of Geography, intended as a Private ale of the Ansiong Grecks, Conversations on Nature and Art. 
end Rock on this subject for Children, By the Misses Owen. 1.x 
. . A Catechism Geography, or Second Book.| Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study of the x 

ythe Rev. Dr. Irving. Price 9d. Greek Classic Poets. B ’ ht * 

5. Modern G. — ‘ ; oe ertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 
ter vc reography : History. By the 2d edition, f. mn BVO. 78. 6dy her Uncle. 
cia Mlodern Atlas, comprising 27 Maps. By Mitchell's Plays of Aristophanes. SF ae be 
: i. Ancient and Modern Atlas, 43 Maps. Edited, with English eee aa ateeeee to the Use of Schools Lady Callcott’s History of Spain. 
5 ditto. Price 21s, }. The Acharnenses. 2 The Wasps. 3, The Knights. On . Pian of Mrs. Markham’s England. 
- Minor Atlas, comprising those Maps most yaa wey ' Weeteute, 8 vole. 18ine. 1a. 


Benerally useful. By thesame, Price 5¢. coloured, 4s. plain. ore Spee Little Arth Hing f Engl 
ittle Arthur's History o and, 
By Lady red 8 


By a Lady. 
2 vols. 12mo. Ge, 6d, gach, bound. 


9. A Series of School Maps, coloured, 6d = 
tsch; end af Outline Maps, to be fled up by Junior Pupils, Mitchell’s Frogs of Aristophanes, 
each; Projections, for Senior Pupils, 4d. each, Sea, In the press. Wendente 8 new edition, }Gme, as. 
4. Souter, School Library, 131 Fleet Street. John Murray, Albemarle Street, ‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 1, 1839, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I 


A LIFE OF HIS GRACE, FIELD MARSHAL 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Embracing his Military, Civil, and Political Career, to the present Time. Each Department of the Work by Writers most conversant 
with its several Heads. 


THE WHOLE EDITED AND REVISED 
By CAPTAIN C. ROCHFORT SCOTT, Author of “ Travels in Egypt, Spain,” &c. 


The Work will be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, beautifully embellished with Portraits, Views, Battle Scenes, Plans, Maps, &c. 
THE FIRST PART TO APPEAR ON THE Lith OF FEBRUARY. ac 


iod of modern His' lays claim to more absorbing interest, or is susceptible of richer illustration, than that of the celebrated wars in which the great Captain of his 
age = a with such dlatingulshed lustre. As the leader of armies, the character of the Duke of Wellington was known to all the world; but his disposition, tls qualities as 
a man, his conduct as a statesman and a diplomatist, remained yet to be portrayed. To supply this desideratum is the object of the biography here announced, which, not con- 
fining its scope to the display of that genius which conceived and executed the plans that were crowned with lasting success at Waterloo, and decided the future destinies of 
Europe, endeavours to bring into fuller view all the most er points of the character of the individual. To treat with success the numerous important matters essentially 
connected with the career of such a man, required the combined efforts of several writers ; of writers most conversant with those branches of the subject, in regard to which, only 
accurate and extensive knowledge could produce a satisfactory result. This plan of co-operation has accordingly been adopted, and the entire work, thus fully prepared, from 
exclusive as well as from open sources—having been submitted to the judgment and revision of a military officer, whose connexions give him access to the first authorities— the 
Publisher trusts that he is not too sanguine in his expectation of presenting to the public one of the most comprehensive, interesting, and popular works of its class. 

Il, 
NEW WORK BY MRS. TROLLOPE, IN SHILLING PARTS, FOR UNIVERSAL CIRCULATION. 


February will be published, Part I. price 1s. to be continued Monthly, and completed in Twenty Parts, printed and embellished uniformly with 
oteee . . Pace «Pickwick Papers,” “* Nicholas Nickleby,” &c. - siimeeeed 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, THE FACTORY BOY. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Authoress of “‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ‘“ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 
Orders received by every Bookseller and Newsvender throughout the Kingdom. 


Ill, 
THE IDLER IN ITALY. 
BEING THE JOURNAL OF THE TRAVELS OF 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, after Landseer. (Just ready.) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


By MISS PARDOE, Author of the “ City of the Sultan,” ‘* The River and the Desart,” &c. 3vols. (Now ready.) 


EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA, 


Including Sketches of the Character and Policy of the Emperor Nicholas, and Scenes in St. Petersburg, &c. 
By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Now ready.) 


HORACE VERNON; OR, LIFE IN THE WEST. 


3vols. (Now ready.) 
VIL, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORE, 


THE PHANTOM SHIP, 


Is continued in the February Number of ‘ Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine and Humorist,” Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. which also 


contains the ATONEMENT, by the Editor; the NIGHT MARCH, by the Old Forest Ranger; and a variety of other interesting Papers by 
distinguished Writers. 


_—- pee a Gh. Gb Gets oe O80 Ges OD 


VIII. 
THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By the Author of “ Shakspeare and his Friends.” 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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